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PRiscellany. 


ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE, AND 
SOME PREVAILING MISAPPREHENSIONS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Mucu of the benefit to be derived from preaching and 
hearing religious truth, depends on a right apprehension of 
these duties; and I have been led to think, that not a little 
of this benefit is actually lost through misapprehension. The 
following remarks are offered, on the relation between the 
clergy and people, and on some misapprehensions of the 
ministry, which have arisen from neglecting sufficiently to 
consider it. 

It may be thought that this is a subject of great delicacy, 
which were better left untouched. The answer I have to 
make is, that, with my views, it is not a subject of great deli- 
cacy. It is true, that he who should consider himself as 
having derived his office, not from his people, but from a 
consistory of presbyters, or from a bench of bishops, who was . 
accustomed to think much of the distinction, which his office 
conferred, to talk much of the powers with which it is in- 
vested, and the respect due to it,—to talk, in fine, of the 
ministry and the laity, the clergy and people, as if ministers 
were not a part of the one great community, just as much as 
lawyers, or physicians, or merchants, or artizans, or farmers 
are ;—it is true, that a clergyman, with these views, and about 
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2 Clergy and People. 


to discuss what I propose, would find himself engaged on a 
very delicate topick. 

What then are the just views on this subject? In my ap- 
prehension they are these. A minister has no function, office, 
or influence, but what he derives from the people. And he 
does not derive from them, among us, any power but by the 
force of persuasion ; any authority, but what his character 
would equally entitle him to in any other situation in life. 
He is not to have dominion over the faith of men, but to be 
a helper of their joy. His lot is cast with them. He is one 
with them, and of them; and in no respect different from 
them but by their own wish and will. In short, the form of 
our ecclesiastical, like that of our civil institutions, is altoge- 
ther republican. There is no more a divine right for minis- 
ters, coming down from ancient times, than there is divine 
right for magistrates, derived in the same manner. 

[t is true, that Jesus Christ and his Apostles appointed, 
and for good reasons, the offices of religious instruction. But 
they did not direct, for that was impossible, who should sus- 
tain these offices. And the mode of appointing ministers 
now is, or ought to be, simply a matter of election,—and of 
election, not by councils, not by churches, separately con- 
sidered, but by those congregations, and the whole of those 
congregations, whose welfare is concerned in the choice. 
The process is this; and this is the hight in which it should 
be viewed: a congregation, or any collection of people, be- 
comes convinced that it is expedient they should have pub- 
lick worship, and that the doctrines and duties of Christianity 
should be set forth among them. For the purpose of promoting 
intelligence, truth, and virtue, among themselves, they choose 
to commit the office of preaching, and the pastoral care, to 
one man. ‘They select him, suppose, from among themselves, 
or from elsewhere,—it is immaterial. ‘They say to him: 
‘Leave the ordinary cares and labours, needful for a com- 
petence in life, and that shall be provided for. Give your 
days to reading, to study, and meditation, to visiting the sick, 
comforting the afflicted, and advancing the knowledge and 
religious good of the community. Give us the fruit of your 
studies and the benefit of your labours, and we, on our part, 
will not be wanting to your comfort, and to a faithful coope- 
ration in your labours.’ 
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Clergy and People. 


This is all the mystery and magnitude of the ministerial 
office, and power. ‘This is the simple christian compact, in 
which all are fellow-labourers, and fellow-helpers ; and none 


is before another, and no man has dominion over the faith of 


Niis brethren. 

Now, it is from neglect of these views, that the principal 
misapprehension has arisen, of the true relation between. the 
clergy and people ; the misapprehension of them, I mean, as 
having interests distinct, and in some measure opposing. ‘The 


objects of the minister are not enough felt to be the objects of 


the people. His business is to promote religion, but it 1s not 
their business, as they imagine. They feel as if they had 
devolved this care upon him. And they would feel as if he 
spoke a new language to them, if he should say concerning 
any good religious object, ‘this is no more my concern than 
it is yours ; if it is proper that you should be indifferent or 
reluctant about it, it is proper that [ should be so; I am one 
of you, and although it is right that I should devote more 
hours to any given religious object than you, still I have no 
more reason to be earnest about it, than you have.’ This is 
the true ground for a minister to take; but how few will 
enter into this understanding of the matter ; and, if this were 
the general understanding, how many difficulties, how many 
causes of offence would be removed! With this sense of a 
common interest in the objects and duties, and cares and 
infirmities, of those, who minister in sacred shine gs, we should 
not readily suspect them of being mercenary ; we should 
think less of them personally, and more of their ‘being useful 
to us; and we should not look upon them as fulfilling a 
task, as sustaining a part in an artificial arrangement with 
us. These are some of the specifick Aiitninlieaien 
which | propose to notice. 


I. And the first is the imputation of mercenary motives in . 


the ministry. Perhaps this charge, in its grosser forms at 
least, is not common. I do not think it is. But there 
certainly i is a disposition in the community to be very jealous 
of. every step, which a clergyman takes with regard to pro- 
perty. If he attempt to do something more than merely to 
subsist,—something for an income; if he invest the little 
that he has in a lucrative speculation, or sends it out for an 
adventure ; if, with the ordinary and reasonable anxiety. 
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which every man feels for his family, he make some unusual 
exertion, or practise some unusual economy,—there are not 
a few to say ‘this man loves money,’ or ‘he loves the world 
after all his preaching.’ 1 have known some of the best, and 
some of the most distinguished clergymen in this country, 
who have suffered in their reputation for such causes. And 
this has resulted in part, | think, from certain superstitious 
notions of the sanctity of the priesthood,—of an absolute 
distinction of the claims and interests of ministers, from the 
ordinary rights, and necessities, and feelings, of other men. 
The same concern, and tenfold greater, is laudable in another 
man, which in them is a blemish, if not a crime. But I beg 
to ask, if this is not a childish way of thinking? Is nota 
clergyman not only permitted but bound to be provident, as 
well as another man? Is he the only man, who, without 
conscience or care, may throw a destitute family upon the 
world ? Does the apostolick declaration, that such a man is 
worse than an infidel,—as he 2s worse than an infidel,—apply 
to every body but him? Because he labours for the common 
welfare of society, is that a reason why he should be denied 
a participation in its common advantages and possessions ? 
And yet, I suppose, if he should come “forth, and should say 
to the community,—should say to the professional men, and 
the merchants, and the farmers,—‘I am labouring for the 
common good as well as you, and am certainly as much 
entitled to an average of the publick wealth, as you,—as 
much entitled to have a fixed property, and liberal means of 
improvement and comfort, and a settled provision for my 
children ;’ I suppose, if any minister or the body of the 
clergy should say this, it would be thought monstrous. There 
would be a cry of ‘hireling ministers,—and_ hireling priest- 
hood,’ indeed; not from two or three sects only, but from 
the whole country. And yet, saying all this would be urging 
nothing but the claim of simple equity. 

{am far enough from advising that clergymen should put 
forward this claim; because I think their usefulness is more 
important than their comfort. The matter is, perhaps, best 
as it is. I donot, in what I have said, plead for the comfort 
of ministers, but for their usefulness. I pray the good sense 
of the community, that the effect of their labours may not be 
in any degree hindered by any irrational and superstitious no- 
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tions of their distinction from the other classes of society, 
and therefore of their having no partin the ordinary anxieties 
of the community ; of their deriving their commission or their 
call from heaven, and therefore having nothing to do with 
earth. 

I have already said, that I do not suppose that the charge 
of mercenary motives, in its grosser forms, is common. [| do 
net suppose, that there are many persons in our churches, 
who are fond of the phrases, ‘ hireling ministers, hireling 
priesthood.’ If there is one such person in our churches, or 
apy where else, one who thinks, that in this country, where 
enterprise meets with such abundant recompense, and 
where the path to the highest honours of the state is open to 
all, but the clergy, who thinks, I say, that any man, who had 
expended his best days, and his best vigour, in eight or ten 
years of study, would then submit to a lot of labour, care and 
self-denial, for a bare competence of what almost every other 
man, with the same exertions, may accumulate and heap 
up ;—if there is one who thinks, that any man would, for a 
bare competence, devote his life to laborious and _ solitary 
studies, which almost necessarily impair his health, to the 
sympathies of the sick-room, and the dwelling of affliction, 
which waste and depress his feelings, to all the anxieties of 
the pastoral care, to the effort and excitement of addressing 
the people, that often sends him weary and suffering to his 
pillow ;—I say again, if one thinks this ministry the chosen 
resort of a hireling!—why, he must think so. He is nota 
man to be reasoned with, for his passions are at work, not bis 
reason ; his prejudices are enlisted, not his judgment; and 
what he wants not argument, but sense to understand an 
argument ; not light, but a larger mind to receive it. 

If. In the next place, it has been said, that, with rational! 


and serious views of the ministry, those who discharge its . 


offices would be less thought of personally, and their useful- 
ness would be more regarded ; s—and I cannot pass by the 
topick without one or two remarks. 

Time was, when the good people of this land retired 
silently from the sanctuary, saying little of the sermon, and 
more of the duty of improving it, and of the solemn account 
to be given of their privileges. But now, sermons have their 
day. In some of our cities and villages, it has become a 
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point of etiquette to talk about them,—to descant on their 
merits and defects,—to point out the beautiful passages and 
the bad, to compare the merits of successive discourses, and 
to establish the precedence of one or another,—until, how- 
ever serious and weighty the impression, it is all frittered 
away by criticism, or evaporates in admiration, or goes off in 
the effervescence of praise. ‘The last sermon of a favourite 
preacher is like the last tale or poem, talked about, and 
talked about, and yet to many just as useless, as a ‘ tale that 
is told.’ 

It is the tendency of an excitable age, to make too little of 
principles, and too much of things. We want more of the 
stern Camerorian zeal, which could sit for hours on the bleak 
hill-side, and listen intently to a dull sermon, not because 
it was eloquent, but because it was true. ‘There is much 
discussion about preachers, in a style and ne He as if the 
benefit to be derived from them mainly depended, not on the 
matter, but on the man,—not upon what is said, but upon 
how it is said. We too much lose sight of the end in the 
means. ‘The serious question is, not whether the preacher 
was eloquent and got himself reputation, but whether he was 
correct and impressive, and did us good. How many people 
think more of being delighted at church, than of being benefit- 
ed. Nor can it be allowed, in answer to this remark, that 
pleasure and profit, in this case, necessarily go together. 
/lre the persons who are most excited and fascinated with 
preaching, always the most earnest, devout, and pure? Are 
there not some whose sabbath-day excitements are looked 
forward to as a relief, or looked back upon as an atonement 
for their week-day stupidity ; who, but for these excitements, 
could not get along with their consciences; and who, if they 
had duller preachers, might arouse themselves to be better 
men? Our religion, in fine, depends too much, at this day, 
upon our preachers, and too little upon our principles. Minis- 
ters formerly had too much influence on the faith of the 
people ; now, they have too much influence on their feelings. 
{f the ministers are dull, their hearers conclude that they, 
in consequence, must be stupid, and can do nothing ; if they 
are earnest, the _ are excited, and think they have 
nothing to do. So that the value of that pulpit eloquence, 
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which is so much prized and coveted, is almost brought into 
question.” 

fll. There is another and third misapprehension, which I 
have yet to notice. I know not, however, whether it will be 
easy to make this misapprehension palpable ; for our habits 
are so strong and subtle, as scarcely to leave us aware of their 
influence. I shall, therefore, best exhibit the difficulty, per- 
haps, by a supposition, which will carry us out of the course 
of our habits. 

Suppose, then, that instead of being assembled in the con- 
sregation to listen, by appointment, and according to custom, 
to any given individual, or to one of any given class or pro- 
fession, that we had come together for common meditation, 
for mutual deliberation on the great and common concerns of 
our spiritual welfare. Now, if in these circumstances, any 
one of our neighbours and friends should arise and address to 
us, with earnestness, the exhortations of piety and affection,— 
let it be with ever so much previous thought and considera- 
tion,—the more the better,—if, I say, he should thus speak 
to us, from the fullness of his heart, it is evident, I think, that 
it would be much more impressive to us, than if any one 
should ascend the pulpit by appointment, and speak the same 
words in the same manner. We should feel that such a one 
spoke to us as one of ourselves ; that he spoke from the sense 
of common interests; that his interest, indeed, was one with 
ours; that he had no part nor concern in the matter, which 


* Some years since a man of intelligence and piety gave me the following 
account, illustrative, as I think, of the paragraph to which this note refers. 
He went to reside in a place, where was a very popular preacher,—very de- 
vout, earnest, and eloquent, and producing always, when he preached, a geod 
deal of emotion and excitement among the people. He was greatly delighted 
with it. He looked forward to the Sabbath with pleasure, and back upon it 
with pleasure ; and thought himself in the fairest way possible for religious 
improvement. But he soon found to his grief and astonishment, that his 
Sabbath excitements were eating up his religion. As the week advanced, he 
regularly grew cold and indifferent; but he was the less concerned, because 
he knew that, onthe Sabbath, he should be aroused again. He felt that it 
was not well with him, but he relied on his favourite preacher to amend all, 
and to restore his affections to the proper state. In short, his religion 
gradually stood less in the principles of it, and more in the preaching of it,— 
less in the deeds of his life, and more in the words of his minister. And ona 
serious review, at the end of a year, he was convinced that the worst thing 
that had happened to him in religion, was the best preaching he had ever 
heard. He found, what men are so slow to learn, that in the maintenance of 
an earnest piety, every man must chiefly rely on himself, and on the grace 
of God. 
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was not just as much and as truly ours. Now, the difficulty 
is, that instead of this feeling of common participation be- 
tween the preacher and his hearers, he is regarded as fulfill- 
ing a task; as executing a commission ; as delivering a mes- 
sage, rather than as declaring the sense and consent of our 
common interests and wants. ‘There is a feeling as if he 
spoke because he must speak,—as if he spoke by an artificial 
arrangement, rather than from a living conviction and im- 
pulse ; and our minds acquire an artificial, rather than an 
earnest, habit of listening. 

It must be confessed, that preachers themselves have fur- 
nished but too much ground for these impressions. ‘There 
has been dulness and formality in their ministrations; and 
eant, and a holy tone, and a preternatural air, as if they had 
come from another world to deliver the oracle, and the man- 
date, and the awful law, to this. ‘There has been loftiness 
and loudness, a high and authoritative bearing, a magnifying 
of their office, in imitation of Paul, as they have falsely ima- 
gined. And they have talked of poor-sinners with abundant 
compassion, or have sternly reiterated the address—‘ sinner ! 
sinner !’—to the people, as if they themselves were not sinners. 
And they have claimed to be the ambassadors of Christ, 
which they are not, as none but the Apostles cculd be. And 
they have been given to saying, ‘we have come with a mes- 
sage from the Lord,—a message from the Lord,’ when they 
had better sometimes have said to the people, ‘we have 
come to you with the message of your own infirmities, and 
wants, and fears, and sorrows. We have come to you, feeling 
the common lot of weakness and necessity,—the lot that is 
appointed to us all. We have come to seek with you for 
strength, and virtue, and consolation. Surely, we speak to 
you no strange, foreign, mysterious, preternatural language. 
We speak to you the language of your own nature, the lan- 
guage of your necessities, and your griefs, and your desires. 
The voices that arise from the busy hum and stir of your 
daily cares and pursuits,—the voices that issue from the dwell- 
ings of trouble, and the habitations of joy, among you—these 
we desire to collect in our message; these shall be our 
preaching to you. They teach us to be humble, and patient, 
and cheerful, and thankful, and good, and kindly affectioned, 
and happy. And these, too, are the voices of God to us; 
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for he has made life and conscience, the inward experience 
and the outward vicissitude, our teachers; and Jesus himself 
but the better and the more perfectly interprets this instruc- 
tion. We speak to you, moreover, the language of respect 
and friendship. We desire no dominion over your faith ; but 
to be helpers of your joy.’ I say, if there had been more of 
all this in the ministry of reconciliation, it would better have 
suited the tenour of such an office, and better have answered 
its gracious and heavenly ends. It would have done mucli 
to promote a common feeling and sympathy between preach- 
ers and hearers. 

The character of preaching, in these respects, it is true, 1s 
undergoing a great change. If any thing further could be 
devised to advance the same object, I am sure it would be 
worthy of serious consideration. It would be little to part 
with our pulpits; nay, more, to part with our notes. I am 
weary with this chilling formality in the all-absorbing and all- 
embracing concerns of religion. Jam weary of these distant 
and stately modes of communication. 1am weary of these 
unreal and fictitious services, when the only reality is involved, 
and a reality which equally concerns us all. Our commu- 
nings in the sanctuary, are not enough like the communings 
of friend with friend, of man with man. We should not be 
satisfied with such interviews on the exchange, nor with such 
deliberations at an election, nor with such cold decencies in 
a court of justice. And yet, religion is a common concern,— 
a concern affecting us all as much, surely, as justice, or the 
right of suffrage, or business; nay, if it were even possible, 
infinitely more.* 

May the spirit of unity and fellowship, and mutual inter- 
cession, descend upon all our churches! May the prayers 
of the sanctuary be not the prayers of a few, but of many: 


and the lessons of its instruction be not the business of one. 
but the concern of al]! 


* Of course the writer does not design to recommend auy change in the 
forms of our worship, —does not propose to abolish the ministry, nor to disuse 
written discourses ; but only wishes to state a case, a supposition, in order to 

bring the diflieulty ‘he is tre ating of, more distinctly into view. 
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ON THE JOY AND CONSOLATION AFFORDED BY RELIGION 


PHILIPPIANS, Iv. 4. 
* Rejoice in the Lord always ; and again I say, 1 ejoice. 


Ir may be interesting to consider, what was the situation of 
the man by whom the words, that have just been quoted, were 
written ; who it was that gave this exulting direction to be 
joyful ; and what was the situation of the community to whom 
it was addressed. It was given by a poor, persecuted prisoner 
at Rome, who had suffered the loss of all things ; who, in this 
very epistle, says that God] had spared his friend Epaph- 
roditus, when sick, nigh unto death, lest he should have sor- 
row on sorrow; who tells the Philippians, that he had not 
suffered on account of the delay in receiving their contribu- 
tion for his support, because he had learnt in every state to 
be content, and was instructed how to bear want ; and who, 
with respect to the cause in which his heart was most deeply 
interested, the cause of the Gospel, declares, that there were 
some who preached Christ contentiously, not sincerely, think- 
ing to add affliction to his bonds. He was a man, who had 
endured almost every kind of suffering. He had been, as he 
informs the Corinthians, five times scourged ; he had thrice 
been beaten with rods; he had been stoned and left for dead. 
He had been exposed to every variety of peril. He had 
thrice been shipwrecked. He had suffered, as we learn from 
himself, and might still be expecting to suffer, weariness, and 
pain, and watchings, and hunger, and thirst, and cold, and 
nakedness. His life, since his conversion to Christianity, had 
been one severe struggle in the cause of God and of mankind, 
against opposition and Mice, the most disheartening and 
oppressive. He was one of those Apostles who were set 
forth, as it were, appointed unto death; who were in jeopardy 
every hour, and who were, in the view of the world, of all 
men most miserable. ‘This was the man, who repeatedly in 
his epistle to the Philippians exhorts them to be joyful ; who 
repeatedly, in strong language, speaks of his own occasions of 
joy ; who speaks, as if he had felt it, as most undoubtedly he 
had, of the peace of God which passeth all understanding ; 
and who wal look either on life or death without depression 
or dismay ; . for to me, he says, to live is to serve Christ, and 


to die is gain. 
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And who were the persons to whom the exhortation of the 
Apostle was addressed? They were a little community of 
persecuted men, whom the world hated and despised; who, 
on account of the idolatry and the vices, which prevailed 
around them, were almost cut off from any intercourse with 
their former friends and associates; and could not enter, 
except under peculiar disadvantages, into any of the common 
pursuits of life. They were men to whom, as the Apostle 
expresses it, in language full of moral sublimity, 1 had been 
graciously vouchsafed not only to believe in Christ, but also 
to suffer for him; ye being engaged, as he goes on to say, 
an the same conflict in which ye saw me engaged, and now 
hear that Lam; in which words he alludes to his sufferings 
in their city, related in the Acts of the Apostles, when he was 
beaten with many stripes and cast into prison. They were 
one of those churches of Macedonia, whom he mentions in 
his second Epistle to the Corinthians, who, during a great 
trial of affliction, and in deep poverty, abounded in the riches 
of their liberality. ‘These were the people to whom the 
Apostle addressed the exhortation: Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways ; and again I say, rejoice. 

Let us now, then, consider what were those principles, 
not merely of comfort and consolation, but of hope and joy, 
which were felt by the Apostle, and those whom he addressed ; 
that were of such wonderful efficacy ; which could thus ope- 
rate, and produce their effects, amid so much external suffer- 
ing; of which no accidents of fortune, and no malice of 
enemies, could deprive them ; and which, amid the hatred 
and contempt of men, in poverty, pain, and danger, could 
prepare the Philippians to receive, and dispose the Apostle 
to give, an exhortation to continual rejoicing. 

The causes of joy, which were felt by the Apostle, and 
those whom he addressed, were principally derived from our 
religion, and were the same, essentially, that may be felt by 
all sincere Christians. Let us consider, therefore, what are 
those sources of happiness, derived peculiarly and imme- 
diately from our religion, which may be enjoyed by a sincere 
Christian under all circumstances. 

In the first place, he believes that God exists ; and that all 
things are under his providence and moral government ; and 
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he has not such a mere belief, as might make him assent to 
these propositions, if proposed to him in words, but he has a 
faith in them that is habitual, mtimate, and which influences 
all his principles and affections. He believes, that all the 
creatures whom God has made are objects of his continual 
eare ; that the universe is embosomed in his infinite goodness. 
He sees evil and suffering around him, and he feels them in 
himself; but he believes that God has permitted no evil in 
his works, which is not the necessary consequence, or the 
necessary means, of greater good. He believes that not a 


‘breath of air moves, that not a withered leaf falls to the 


round without his providence ; and much more, that nothing, 
however inconsiderable, affects any living and rational being 
without his appointinent, or without his kn owledge and per- 
mission. He believes that not a prayer 1s unheard by him, 
that not a tear is unnoticed, that not a single good action is 
inregarded. Sincerely endeavouring to do the will of God, 
he knows that infinite power is on the side of virtue; he 
knows, therefore, that he is engaged in a cause, which must 
prevail; that he is trusting to hopes, which cannot be dis- 
appointed. We run, says the Apostle, not uncertainly. We 
frow tn whom we have trusted. He may be exposed to 
severe trials and sorrows ; but he believes that afflection cometh 
f wand of the dust ; that trials and sorrows are appointed 
y God 4 as anecessary part of the discipline of the present wi 
an hey are intended to purify and s trengthen the mind; 
all forth and give vigour to the most excellent virtues. - He 
selieves that their power is but for a season; that he that en- 
dureth to the end shall be safe; that not a hair of his head 
shall perish. He believes that the messenger of affliction, 
when received as sent from God, will ere long change hia 
countenance, and appear as an angel of elory. The good 
man cannot be destitute and friendless ; he has a friend, who 
is almighty ; who is ever present with bint ; who never remits 
his love ; who is continually directing upon him and upon all 
his concerns , the inspection of omniscience, and the care of 
infinite wisdom. He is at the disposal of a being, who cannot 
be deceived as to his interests, and who has all power and all 
will to do him good. If we could but feel the full influence 
of these truths, the evils of life would relax their grasp upon 


our minds; thei strength would fail; and we should stand 
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released from their thraldom. But we may hope to feel, 
more-and more, the invigorating power of these sources of joy 
and consolation, in proportion as we are sincere and rational 
Christians in faith and practice. ‘They are not something to 
be talked about, as a matter of pleasant speculation; their 
enjoyment 1s earnestly to be desired and sought after; they 


are real; they are most rational; they are adapted power- 


fully to affect the happiness of life. 
But in immediate connexion with his trust in the mercy of 
God, is the belief to which the thoughts of a good man are 
continually recurring, that this life is but the commencement, 
and regarded in itself, a most inconsiderable part of his exist- 
ence ; that death has no dominion over him; and that, if he 
persevere in duty, the time cannot be far distant, when his 
sufferings snall be accomplished, and he shall enter into 
clory. The first disciples | of our Saviour were exposed to 
severe afilictions; and the manner, in which these were an- 
nounced to them by their master, strikingly illustrates the 
character of our religion, and may serve to strengthen our 
conviction of its truth. When he told them, that if they 
would be his disciples, they must take up their cross and 
follow him, that they would be hated by all men for his sake, 
and that for his sake they must submit to jabour, and peril, and 
pain, and insult, and death,—he did not speak like an impos- 
tor, who was seducing men to be his followers. Nor did he 
speak as ever man spake, when, under all these afflictions 


cial Se he 
4 


directed them to rejoice, ond be evceeding glad. It is only 
he who knows the character, and believes the promises of 
our religion, who knows, that there was,nothing of extrava- 
cance in this direction; for he remembers, and is able to 
estimate, the motive by which it was enforced : Rejoice and 
be exceeding glad, for great ts your reward in Heaven. Ii 
is the same motive, ‘which Christi: anity now offers to her disci- 
ples, to enable them to submit with patience and cheerfulness 
to the various evils of life. In one scale of her balance, 
Christianity puts the accidents of those few years of life, that 
may remain to us; and places in the other that exceeding 
weight of glory, which is to be continually increasing th rough 
the ages of eternity. Our religion teaches us that this world 
is a-state of ¢ discipline, and not of retribution ; and that our 
circumstances here, in respect to prosperity or adversity, are 
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of incomparably less importance, than the effects which we 
may suffer them to have upon our character, than the habits 
which we are forming, and the preparation which we are 
making for our future existence. Disclosing a prospect vast 
and boundless, it places reason on a point of view where the 
inequalities of this earth disappear. It teaches us to estimate 
our own condition and that of others, not with reference to 
this life merely, but with reference to the whole of our being. 
It shows us a man prosperous and powerful, of great talents 
aud of great designs, feared, flattered, and admired; to whom 
prostituted genius is offering up its incense ; whose name is float- 
ing upon the breath of thousands, from nation to nation; and 
it tells us that the meanest beggar that crawls the streets may 
be less an object of compassion than that man. It shows us 
another, unfortunate, poor, on whom the eye of pride would 


glance and turn away ; whose virtues will be no where re- 


corded on earth ; whose days are days of sorrow, and whose 
nights are nights of pain; and it tells us, that that man enjoys 
the peculiar favour of God, that all things are working together 
for his good, and that his lot is inconceivably desirable. If 
we have neither power, nor riches, nor health, and but 
few opportunities for usefulness; when nothing is left us but 
the exercise of resignation and cheerfulness; it then teaches 
us, that not only the virtues which the world may witness, and 
wil applaud, are acceptable to God, but that the harder and 
higher virtues of suffering and obscurity, are estimated by 
Him at their real value, and will receive their full reward ; 
that not only are they his servants, whom he appoints and 
commissions as his messengers of good, but that ‘they also 
serve, who only stand and wait.’ Our religion has con- 
ducted her disciple into the midst of sufferings, and broken 
their power, and compelled them to minister to his exaltation. 
Under its influence, all that is sordid, and fearful, and selfish, 
in human nature, has disappeared ; and man has risen before 
us, a being full of the consciousness of his immortality, an 
object of admiration and reverence. Under its influence, the 
disciples of Jesus Christ have partaken of the spirit of their 
master, of him, who, for the joy set before him, endured the 
cross, despising the iawn: : who, that night, when he entered 
on all those scenes of ignominy and eaevibbe torture, which 
terminated in death, just after his betrayer had gone out to 
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prepare for their commencement, thus addressed his disci- 

les: Now ts the Son of Man glorified, and God 1s glorified 
by him. If God be glorified by him, God himself will glorify 
him, and will immediately glorify him. 

In the common course of life, our happiness depends much 
more upon our character, than upon the circumstances in 
which we may be placed; much more upon those causes 
which are under our control, than upon those which are 
beyond it. ‘To the troubled and uncertain pleasures of this 
world ; to its passions, so restless till they attain their object, 
and so unsatisfied when it is attained ; to its fears and sor- 
rows, so full of inquietude and temporary despair, and beyond 
which, no prospect of good seems to present itself; and, above 
all, to that view of death, under which it appears as the deso- 
lation of all our hopes and purposes, the good man is not 
abandoned. It is only, when we refuse to listen to reason 
and religion; when we dare not raise our eyes steadily to 
contemplate the future; when we devote ourselves to this 
world; that our pleasures become heartless as the rnerriment 
of a drunkard ; that our sufferings crush us with a weight that 
has no alleviation ; and that death appears at once the most 
terrible, and the most certain of all events. If we could be 
fully assured, that after some few years spent in the faithful 
performance of our duty, we might, during the continuance 
of the present life, attain the full accomplishment of all our 
wishes and purposes, and spend a long period of prosperity, 
health, 2nd intellectual vigour, in occupations suited to our 
temper and habits, in the society of our best friends, and 
amid the respect and love of all around us; the expectation of 
such a state would, without doubt, render us very msensible 
to present misfortunes; would afford constant alacrity and 
lightness of heart ; and would open the mind to the access of 
all innocent enjoyments. Itis such a prospect, similar so far 
as we may compare any period of life with eternity, and the 
happiness of this world with that of the future, to which our 
views ought to be habitually directed. The belief of its re- 
ality ought to be incorporated with our principles of action, 
our thoughts, our imagination, our whole minds; and, if it be 
so, notwithstanding the many causes which may prevent its full 
operation, it will change, essentially for the better, the aspect 
of life. The Christian is travelling to the home of his father, 
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io welcome and joy; and when the light of heaven shines 
around him, his heart will be full of gladness; nor will he be 
easily discouraged cr cast down, when the road is rugged and 
painful, or when his journey must be pursued in darkness 
and storms. 

There are no sufferings, common to us all, which a good 
man feels more sensibly than what are occasioned by the 
death of those who have made life dear to him. But, in re- 

spect to these sufferings, religion is, if ] may so speak, Javish 
of her nag We are ready to lament for them, per- 
haps, that they are taken from the pleasures, the pursuits, and 
the hopes of this world; and she tells us that they are admit- 
ted to enjoyments, such as this world has not to bestow. We 
mourn that we have lost their friendship and kindness; and 
she teaches us not to mourn, as those who are without hope ; 
slic tells us that, if we persevere in duty, our separation will 
be but for a little time ; and that we shall meet them again, 
to be separated no more. We look back, perhaps, with 
severe regret upon our deficiencies in friendship; and she tells 
us, that when we are again with them, all that was wrong in 
the past will be heartily forgiven; and that no human frailties 
and follies will remain to mingle with and debase our affec- 
tions. One after another, whom we have loved, may have 
been taken from us; the retrospect of the years that have 
gone by may be saddened by the recollection ; and we may 
begin to feel as if we were solitary and deserted here; and 
she comes to teach us, that the friends who are no longer 
with us, are waiting to welcome us in Heaven. She directs 
our thoughts to the conte apes of their existence in that 
better world, to which we are looking forward ; and thus gives 
us a more sid sense of ts reality. As our ties to this life 
e loosening and breaking, she is thus forming new ones to 
connect us with eternity 

The Christian, when he contemplates the whole of his ex- 
istence, whatever may be his present circumstances, believes 
himself, beyond all power of expression, more fortunate, than 

f, those hopes which his religion affords being. taken away, 
*s were made possessor of all that man can enjoy without 
them. It was this belief which gave its energy to the Apostle, 
when he exhorted the Philippians to continual rejoicing. 
‘The world meht have regarded this direetion with scorn, as 
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coming from him, whom it considered as one of the most 
miserable of men, and addressed to a poor and persecuted 
community; it might have thought it as wild as any thing 
which folly or madness could utter; but it was, in truth, the 
most rational of all exhortations to joy. In the world the 
Apostle, and they whom he addressed, had tribulation; but 
they looked forward to Heaven as their resting place, and 
God as their rewarder ; and it is indeed most rational for him 
' to rejoice, who believes that his light afflictions, which are but 
_ for a moment, are procuring for him exceedingly abundant 
- and everlasting glory. 

Besides those which we have been considering, there is an- 
other source of happiness, which a good man may always en- 
joy. It is the complacency arising from the consciousness of 
having acted virtuously and honourably. The better sects of 
the ancient philosophers maintained, that virtue was the only 
requisite to happiness; and, though their speculations on this 
subject were in some respects extravagant and irrational, yet 
they contained much that does honour to our common nature, 
much that is true, sublime, and ennobling. But it has been 
my purpose to speak only of those joys and consolations, which 
are peculiarly and immediately derived from our religion. 
We have seen what these are. In order to their enjoyment 
in any considerable degree, it is necessary that our religious 
belief should be rational, and worthy of God; that we should 
thoroughly reject from our minds those absurd and _ horrible 
fictions, by which superstition has darkened and deformed the 
representations, which it has given of his character and moral 
government. It is necessary that our religious belief should 
be an habitual subject of contemplation ; that we should ac- 
quire a strong sense of the reality of its objects; that we 
should regard what is invisible, as actually existing, and what 
is future, as certainly to come; that our belief should be 
changed into feeling. And it is further necessary, that it 
should be our guide through life; that our actions and our 
whole character should be conformed to it; that we should 
conduct ourselves as creatures of God, and expectants of im- 
mortality. Of the efficacy of those considerations, to which 
our attention has been directed, if we can have any doubt of 
their efficacy, there is proof in the example of the Apostle 
and those whom he addressed; there is proof in the exam- 
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ples which have come down to us of many excellent men, 
who, like them, have felt the power of our religion ; and there 
is abundant proof in what we may every day witness, the 
different manner in which wise and good men submit to afflic- 
tion, from that in which it is borne by those whose thoughts 
and affections are engrossed by the objects of this world. 
But it ought to be the most frequent and the most earnest 
prayer of us all, that we may need no other proof of the effi- 
cacy of a religious faith, than what exists in our own hearts. 





EMINENT PHILANTHROPISTS. 


[We have requested for publication in the Examiner the follow- 
ing paragraphs, from a Sermon delivered at the recent anniversary 
of “the Howard Benevolent Society, in Boston, on the text, Go and 
do thou likewise. Luke x. 37. The preacher spoke of obeying 
this command, under three heads: 1. It has been done; 2. It may 
be done; 3. It ought to be done. The extracts are from the illus- 
trations under the first division. | 


It has been done. The history of the Church records the 
names of many good Samaritans, whose benevolence has done 
honour to human nature, and to the religion they professed. 
The progress of Christianity has been marked with deeds of 
kindness, and institutions of charity, of which there were no 
previous examples in the world. This may be a trite re- 
mark, but it is worthy of repetition, for it relates to a bright 
page in the history of man. There has been n, in the christian 
church, so much unchristian animosity and strife, so much 
usurpation and tyranny, such contests for power, such useless 
and wanton sacrifices of happiness and life,—that men are 
too ready to fancy there has been little distinction between 
the kingdom of Christ, and the kingdoms of the world. But 
all this, it should be observed, was only the ordinary out- 
breaking of human infirmity, which Christianity did not pre- 
vent, but which it was far from favouring. While, on the other 
side, as the direct consequence of its influence, there is an 
immense collection of kind and charitable effort, publick and 
private, incalculably affecting the happiness of the world, of 
which Christianity has given the first, the only, specimens. 
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They are the monuments of its triumph ; monuments, which 
will outlast all the splendid tributes to human ambition, and 
bless the world long after combatants and conquerors shall 
have ceased to curse it. The whole history of earth, is 
marked by strife and miseries ; but what portion of it, except 
the Christian, is marked by the footsteps of benevolence and 
the reign of charity? You may find, upon many shores, the 
relicks of military columns, triumphal arches, and spacious 
amphitheatres, where men and beasts contended and bled 
for the entertainment of the populace, and statues erected 
to successful warriors and fabulous gods. But the walls of 
asylums, retreats, and hospitals, and statues to benefactors 
and philanthropists, will be found only in those lands, which 
have learned the nature of true glory from him, who spoke 
the praises of the good Samaritan. 

The general character of christendom thus proves the at- 
tention which has been paid to our Lord’s command. Many 
are the individuals, also, who have, from this cause, obtained 
a good report, and left a blessed memory to the world. ‘Their 
examples deserve to be kept brightly before men, that others 
may be stimulated to go and do likewise. Let me name a 
few, who should never be forgotten. 

Let me name John Kyrll,—‘ the man of Ross,’—who, with 
an annual income of five hundred pounds, accomplished al- 
most prodigies of beneficence, and scattered happiness with 
a lavish hand, which has been placed beyond oblivion by the 
deathless tribute of one of the first of poets.* 


% ¢ 





All our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man or Ross. 
Pleas’d Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 
Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
‘The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate; 
Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest. 
Che young who labour, and the old who rest.’ — 
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20 Eminent Philanthropists. 


John Wesley,—who was content to live upon twenty-eight 
pounds a year, that he might devote the remainder of his 
income to the unfortunate and poor ; and thus, in fifty years, 
was the distributor of nearly thirty thousand pounds. 

Edward Colston,—on whose monument are registered his 
public charities to the amount of seventy thousand pounds,— 
in addition to his private charities, which were bestowed not 
in tens only, nor in hundreds, but in thousands,—on one 
occasion in the splendid gift of twenty thousand pounds. 

Richard Reynolds,—who, like a twin brother of Colston, 
devoted himself, bis time, his sympathy, his wealth, to the 
unfortunate ; and at his death received the highest honours 
from the city of Bristol, among whose destitute and suffering 
inhabitants he had distributed more than two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

Let me pass to some of a different character. 

Benjamin, Count Rumford,—a native of our own state, 
and not its only generous son,—whose charities were the 
admiration of Europe ; ; and whose monument, erected by 
the publick gratitude of an imperial city, bears this inscription : 
‘'l'o him, who rooted out the disgraceful evils of idleness 
and mendicity ; who relieved and instructed the poor; and 
founded many institutions for the education of our youth. 
Go, stranger ; strive to equal him in genius and activity, and 
us In eratitude.’ 

Elizabeth Fry,—the reformer of Newgate, the guardian 
angel of the prison house,—who has changed its confusion 
and filth into order and industry, and has "tavwed Newgate, 
as we might say,.from a den of thieves into a house of 
prayer. 

Anthony Benezet,—one of the first who understood and 
felt the misery of Africans,—who appealed earliest in their 
behalf to princes and to the world ; who lived, and watched, 
and toiled, always, and almost solely, for that unhappy race. 

Thomas Clarkson,—memorable advocate of humanity,— 
who, undeterred by prejudice, obloquy, and opposition, press- 
ed forward through obstacles that might have discouraged 
and delays that might have wearied, a less persevering spirit, 
neither despairing nor pausing until the rights of man were 
accorded to the slave, and the brand of infamy was fixed deep 
on the traffick in human flesh ; who toiled in this nohle service, 
till ‘ his constitution was literally shattered to pieces ; his hear- 
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ing, memory, and voice, nearly gone ; and incapable of further 
exertion, he was borne out of the field,’ where he had esteem- 
ed it his honour to spend and be spent. 

And, fit companion of Clarkson, Joshtia Steele, that good 
old man, who left home and its comforts, in his eighty- 
first year, and crossed the ocean to a strange and distant 
clime, that he might test, by an experiment of his own, 
the capacity of the unhappy negroes for freedom and seli- 
government.* Let some share of that admiration, which is 
lavished on the noble spirit, who left home, and fortune, and 
hope in the bright day of his youth, ‘to plunge in the dust 
and blood of our inauspicious struggle,’ be awarded to this 
aged lero,—who, with grey hairs, but a youthful ardour, went 
forth, as intrepidly and disinterestedly, on a pilgrimage as 
noble and as inauspicious. 

Vincent of Paul,—the French Howard,—who has been call- 
ed, ‘ the best citizen of his country, the Apostle of humanity.’ 
Having i in his youth been a slave in Tunis, he afterward de- 
voted himself to promote the relief and comfort of unfortunate 
men at the galleys. And it is related of him, that being once 
moved by the extreme suffering of a young man, condemned 
to the galleys for three years, for his first offence, in the spirit 
of a chivalrous and romantic disinterestedness, per‘ectly un- 
exampled, he took his place at the oar, and for eighteen 
months suffered in his stead. This was the spirit which 
actuated his whole life, devoted to the interests of his fellow 
men. In the provinces, distressed by war, many villages 
were saved from famine by his indefatigable benevolence, 
and thousands of his countrymen delivered from death. His 
country still bears the record of his deeds, in the ten institu- 
tions of important public charities which he founded. If 
other men are immortalized because they have endowed one 
hospital, what shall be the reward of him who established ten, 
and whose institutions of benevolence bless every province of 
the empire ? 

But the time would fail me only to name those who have 
devoted their fortunes, or consecrated their labours, or ex- 


* The history of this case is so remarkable, and at the same time, we believe, 


so little known, that we have copied it for our readers in the Collection of 
this number. 


+ Maury, Essai sur L’Eloquence de la Chaire. I. 279. 
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pended their strength, or hazarded their lives, for the conso- 
lation of sufferers, the relief of the poor, the rescue of the 
exposed, the salvation of the perishing. ‘ Their witness is in 
heaven, their record is on high ;’ and, ob, it will be a glorious 
company, yea, and a numerous company, to whom the Judge 
shall say—‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto these my brethren, 


ye did it unto me; enter into the joy of your Lord.’ 


I should, however, be unjust to the occasion, if I should 
pass unremembered in this connexion, that name, which 
adorns the scciety on whose account we are assembled, and 
which offers an example that may well be dwelt upon for our 
encouragement and excitement in charity. Many have done 
virtuously, but Howard excelled them all. His name not 
only stands first on the list of philanthropists, but has become 
in a manner synonymous with philanthropy itself. It was 
well observed by the celebrated Bossuet,* that it is the sin- 
gular glory of Alexander the Great, that his name finds a 
place in all our panegyricks ; and that no prince can receive 
praises, in which he is not remembered and _ participates. 
The same may be said in regard to Howard ; it is his singu- 
lar felicity to be remembered in all our praises of benevolence, 
and to partake in every eulogy upon the benefactors of man. 
There was in that man a stern energy and persevering de- 
votedness of soul, which carried him in action further than 
others had gone in imagination. And this, without any 
wildness of enthusiasm, or rash injudiciousness, or careless 
inconsistency. No man planned and executed with greater 
coolness, or guarded with greater jealousy against imposition 
from himself or from others. And so consistent was he, that 
when most largely engaged in his extensive investigations 
abroad,—whick might have excused his forgetfulness of less 
pressing interests at home,—yet he never forgot them; but at 
all times devoted a share of his beneficence to the dependant 
eotiagers of his own village. 'To appreciate rightly his labor- 
ious and self-denying life, one must know the particulars of his 
indefatigable history, and acquaint himself minutely with the 
magnitude of his plans, the obstacles to their execution, which 
he overcame, and ihe sacrifices to which he submitted. You 
must follow him in his march through the nations, from prison 


* Oraison funébre de Louis de Bourbon. 
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to prison, from dungeon to dungeon, through scenes of horror 
and infection from which the mind shrinks. You must know 
how he persevered, when the authority of the state threatened 
his liberty, and when raging pestilence lay in wait for his hfe. 
You must mark him boldly expostulating against abuses with 
men in power, and rebuking princes to their face. You must 
watch his progress and success, until, from an opposed and 
suspected man, he became the most honoured personage in 
his own country, and the most admired throughout the world ; 
when parliament consulted and flattered him; when foreign 
princes bowed to him ; and enthusiastick friends prepared to 
erect a statue to his fame. 

One cannot follow the path of this remarkable man without 
astonishment. For seventeen years he travelled from land 
to land, again and again visiting the principal places in 
Europe, that he might the better understand, and more fully 
expose, and more permanently relieve, the miseries of men ; 
that he might,—in the fine language of Burke, which it is not 
possible to escape in this connexion,—‘ that he might remem- 
ber the forgotten, attend to the neglected, visit the forsaken, 
and compare and collate the distresses of all men in all coun- 
tries.’ From these ‘ voyages of discovery,’ these ‘ circum- 
navigations of charity,’ he allowed himself no respite, but to 
arrange and publish his observations, when he again and 
again set forth. He seemed to live but for this object. 
Every other passion he smothered. Every other gratification 
he denied himself. A lover of the fine arts, to which he ar- 
dently attached himself in his youth, and frequently passing 
through the countries where their finest specimens are col- 
lected, he yet refused even to visit them, lest he should for a 
moment be distracted from that darling object, which he pur- 
sued both as a passion and a duty. Though enthusiastically 
admiring the extraordinary musick of Italy, which seemed to 


him more of heaven than of earth, yet even this he would not . 


hear, lest the indulgence should divert his mind, and unfit 
him for his labours. This was heroick self-denial ; and it ex- 
emplifies his strict fidelity to his own maxim. ‘ Our super- 
fluities should be given up for the convenience of others; our 
conveniencies should give place to the necessities of others ; 
and even our necessities should give way to the extremities 
of the poor.’ To this maxim he seems never to have been 
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unfaithful. To labour in accordance with it, he deemed the 
sole object worth living for. He felt as the Apostle felt, when 
he said, ‘ Necessity is laid upon me—,yea, wo is me if I 
preach not the gospel.’ And when, on commencing his last 
adventurous voyage, in the sixty- gate year of his age, his 
friends represented the hazard to his life in repeating these 
wearying journeys, he replied, It is necessary that I should go, 
at ws not necessary that I should live. He went—and did not 
return. In this last service he died; like a faithful sentinel, 
died upon his post; a martyr to his benevolent zeal in dis- 
tant Russia. There, far from his native shore, lies the honour 
of his age, the pride of his country, the benefactor of his 
race,—among strangers, but not unhonoured. Pious tears were 
shed at his tomb, and sincere and grateful hearts lamented 
him. His memory has not yet past away from that spot. 
Foreigner though he was, and but a private man, yet even 
now, nies the lapse of five and thirty years, the emperour of 
the mightiest nation upon earth is erecting a monument to 
his fame, upon the place where his ashes lie. 

But indeed he was not a foreigner. He had made himself 
a home in every land, and become part of the family of every 
nation. Belonging to all countries, honoured is that which 
gives repose to his dust. The ornament of the human race, 
no where can he be forgotten, though no marble record his 
existence. His very name is his monument, in most distant 
climes ;—never heard without veneration, never uttered but in 
eulogy, and familiar to the very children of the civilized na- 
tions, as Howard tue Puivanturopist. The Philanthro- 
pist! Where is the surname that is honourable like this? How 
does it eclipse, in its pure lustre, all the proud and sounding 
titles, which the high ones of the world have vainly borne ! 
The brave, the fair, the lion-hearted, 


the great, the good, 
The well-belov’d, the fortunate, the wise,— 
These titles Emperors and Chiefs have borne, 
Honour assum’d or giv’n,*— 


and they have been worn by many. But the Philanthropist 
is Howard’s alone. And he shall wear it,—bestowed as it Is 


* Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
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by the unanimous and admiring consent of the world,—when 
their haughtier and more boastful glories shall have faded, 
like the gorgeous splendour of the evening cloud ;—yea,—let 
us speak it reverently,—when all earthly distinctions are both 
despised and forgotten, it shall be written, in lines of eternal 
light, on the crown of his final reward. 








Collectiows. 
Joshua Steele. 


Tuts extraordinary person was the owner of three consider- 
rable estates in Barbadoes, but resided in London, where he 
was Vice-President of the Society of Arts. Possessed of 
great talents and erudition, he appears to have devoted a long 
life to study, and the promotion of philanthropick pursuits, 
when, at the advanced age of eighty, he, by examining the 
annual accounts of his West Indian estates, and particularly 
the loss of Negro life which they exhibited, was induced to 
undertake a strict investigation of the matter, and, for this 
purpose, at once repaired to the spot. During two years 
residence, he gained a practical knowledge of West Indian 
husbandry, and of the temper, disposition, habits, and cus- 
toms of the slaves. He had also read much, and thought 
much. It may be inferred from his writings, that three ques- 
tions especially had employed his mind. 1. Whether he 
could not do away all arbitrary punishments and yet keep up 
discipline among the slaves? 2. Whether he could not carry 
on the plantation-work through the stimulus of reward? 3. 
Whether he could not change slavery into a condition of a 


milder name and character, so that the slaves should be led, . 


by degrees, to the threshold of liberty, from whence they 
might step next, without hazard, into the rank of free men, 
if circumstances should permit and encourage such a proce- 
dure? Mr. Steele conceived, after mature consideration, that 
he could accomplish these objects; and he resolved to make 
the experiment gradually upon his own estates. 

Nothing can be conceived more sound than these princi- 


ples, or more admirable than the sense which laid them down 
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26 Joshua Steele. 


in theory, excepting it be the sagacity and skill, as well 
firmness, tempered with moderation, which he evinced in 
reducing them to practice. He began by bringing the first 
of the three positions to the test of experience. He at once 
took from all the overseers and their white servants their 
whips, and all power of inflicting arbitrary punishments. 
The chief overseer resigned; and, as his deputies could, no 
more than himself, bear the loss of their whips, all were dis- 
missed together; but, in their place, was formed a magistracy 
out of the Negroes themselves, with a court, or jury, of the 
elder Negroes, for the trial of casual gees. ‘These courts 
being always held in presence of Mr. Steele, or his new 
superintendent, soon grew respectable in the eyes of the slave 
population ; and rulers or magistrates were appointed over 
the whole gang, with a general superintendence, and a power 
of occasionally reporting every thing that went wrong to the 
owner, or his delegate ; and, in case of any emergency, of 
consulting together, as to the means of rectifying any disor- 
ders. 

Satisfied with the results of this first step, he rested for a 
year, and then ventured upon the second, the change of 
forced into voluntary labour, but without emancipation. The 
most laborious operation in West Indian husbandry is that of 
holing cane pieces; and it is the one always pitched upon by 
those who are fond of maintaining the necessary connexion 
between Negro slavery and that great end and aim of their 
toil,—the production of sugar, and would exemplify their hu- 
mane and rational doctrine, by an irrefragable instance. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Steele began, by offering on a certain day, a 
reward in money, (about three halfpence each person per 
day,j with the ial allowance of provisions, to any twenty~ 
five Negroes who would undertake to hole a certain extent 
ina day. ‘The whole gang volunteered, but only fifty were 
accepted ; and among them were several who had usually 
pretended inability to work upon much lighter occasions. 
The work was done cheerfully and effectually, and so expe- 
ditiously, that the labourers had an hour every evening to 
spare. Other kinds of work were then done in like manner ; 
and a comparative trial of labour being made without reward, 
it was found to be, in similar circumstances, only one-third in 
amount, during an equal time, by the same labourers. He 
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repeated the experiment the year after with similar success ; 
and, from that time, the cultivation of the estate was carried 
on by taskwork, or by Negroes, slaves no doubt, but working 
for bire by the piece. 

It was not till 1789, nine years after he had settled in Bar- 
badoes, and seven from the commencement of his reform, 
that this truly practical philosopher proceeded to effect the 
great improvement of changing the slave into a kind of copy- 
holder ; or at least a vellein regardant, with more of privilege 
and less of arbitrary restraint than they used to have, who of 
old formed the mass of the peasantry in England. His plan 
was modelled upon the old law of the mother country, select- 
ing such parts as were best suited to the purpose, and with 
such modifications as change of time and place demanded. 

{The details of this plan it is necessar'y to omit. | 

In 1788, before the third and last step had been made, he 
thus expressed himself respecting the success of the two first 
operations. ‘ A plantation,’ says he, ‘ of between seven and 
eight hundred acres has been governed by fixed laws and a 
Negro court, for about five years with great success. In 
this plantation, no overseer or white servant is allowed to 
lift his hand against a Negro, nor can he arbitrarily order a 
punishment. Fixed laws, and a court or jury of their peers 
keep all in order, without the ill effect of sudden and intem- 
perate passions.” And, in 1790, when the final change had 
been in operation for a year, he wrote to his friend, coadju- 
tor, and editor, Dr. Dickson, that ‘ his copyholders had suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectation.’ He lived only till the 
next spring. ‘He had accomplished all he wished,’ says 
Mr. Clarkson, ‘ and he died in the year 1791, in the ninety- 
first year of his age, at a patriarchal age, no doubt;’ but not, 
we will add, more full of years than of glory. 


That he reaped the imperishable reward of his singular vir- . 


tue, no one can doubt; but it is an important, as well as an 
agreeable circumstance, that he suffered no loss, even of 
worldly gain, by the hazard he encountered for the good of 
mankind. He expressly describes his operations as having 
conduced to his profit. By an accurate statement in the work 
before us, it appears that he was a gainer in various respects, 
beside the obvious one of voluntary labour being more pro- 
ductive than forced. And from his own accounts it is shown, 
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that he actually increased the nett gains of his estate three- 
fold during the period of his experiments. Well may we 
say, with his able and worthy friend, Dr. Dickson, that to 
advance above three hundred field Negroes, who had * never 
before moved without the whip, to a state nearly resembling 
that of contented, honest, and industrious servants; and 
after paying for their labour, to triple in a few years the an- 
nual nett clearance of the estate, are great achievements for 
an aged man, in an untried field of improvement, preoccu- 
pied by inveterate vulgar prejudice.’ 


Clergy of Boston in 1686. 


[In the “ Life and Errours” of John Dunton, an ingenious, but ec- 


.centrick writer, and an eminent bookseller, of his day, in London, 


there is a curious journal of his residence in Boston, in 1686. He 
describes, with the utmost familiarity, characters and events, with 
which he was conversant ; and we extract the following, in which 
he gives a brief character of the clergy ef the town, to whom he 
was introduced. ] 


‘Being thus fixed, [in Boston] I delivered the letters of 


recommendation I had brought with me from England. I 
had one from the Reverend Mr. Richard Stretton to the 
Deputy Governour ; and was immediately invited to dine with 
the Governour and Magistrates in the Town-hall. The en- 
tertainment was very rich and noble; and the Governour, 
Deputy-Governour, and the other Magistrates, gave me a very 
friendly welcome to Boston, and kindly wished me success 
in my undertaking. In erder to promote the sale of my 
Books, [the chief object of his voyage,| I made a visit to 
the Reverend Mr. Increase Mather, the Metropolitan Cler- 
gyman of that country, and Rector of Harvard College. He 
is master of a great stock of learning, and a very eminent 
divine. His son, the Rev. Mr. Cotton Mather, was then 
upon finishing his ‘‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,” which has 


lately been published here in England. There is abundance | 


of freedom and familiarity in the humour of this gentleman. 
His conversation and his writings are living evidences that 
he has read much ; but there are many that will not allow 
him the prudence to make a seasonable use of it. His 
library is very large and numerous ; but had his books been 
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fewer, when he wrote his history, it would have pleased us 
better. 

‘1 was next to wait upon the Rev. Mr. Willard, Minister 
of the South Meeting in Boston. He is well furnished with 
learning and solid notions; has a natural fluency of speech, 
and can say what he pleases. 

‘ Afterwards I went to visit the Rev. Mr. Allen, [of the 
First Church, now Chauncey Place.] He is very humble 
and very rich ; and can be generous enough when the humour 
is upon him. His son was an eminent minister in England, 
and deceased at Northampton. Mr. Moody was assistant to 
Mr. Allen, and well known by his practical writings. Leav- 
ing Mr. Allen’s house, I went next to visit Mr. John and Mr. 
Thomas Bailey. ‘These two are popular preachers, and 
very generous to strangers. I heard the senior, upon these 
words: ‘* Looking unto Jesus,” and I thought he spoke like 
an angel. ‘They express a more than ordinary kindness. 
Reader, I might be large in their character, but when I tell 
you they are true pictures of my honoured father-in-law, Dr. 
Annesley, whom they count a second St. Paul, it is as high 
as I need go. 

‘Having thus paid my visits to the clergy of Boston, and 
the sun being now gone to bed, I bid good night to these two 
brothers, who gave me an hearty welcome, and assured me 
of all the service that lay in their power.’ 


Dr. Donne. 


[Isaac Walton, in his life of the celebrated Dr. Donne, thus de- 
scribes him, as a Preacher. ] 


‘Now the English Church had gained a second St. Austin ; 
for I think none was so like him, before his conversion ; none 
so like St. Ambrose after it ; and if his youth had the infirmi- 
ties of the one, his age had the excellencies of the other, the 
learning and holiness of both. Now all his studies, which had 
been occasionally diffused, were centered in divinity. Now he 
had a new calling, new thoughts, and a new employment for 
his wit and eloquence. Now all his earthly affections were 
changed into divine Jove ; and all the faculties of his own 
soul were engaged in the conversion of others. He preached 
the word, so as to show that his own heart was possessed 
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30 Dr. Donne. 


with those very thoughts, and joys, that he laboured to instil 
into others. A preacher in earnest, sometimes weeping for 
his auditors, sometimes with them ; always preaching to him- 
self, like an angel from a cloud, but in none; carrying some, 
as St. Paul was, to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing 
others by a sacred art and courtship to amend their lives ; 
here picturing a vice, so as to make it ugly to those who prac- 
tice it, and a virtue, so as to make it beloved, even by those 
who loved it not; and all this with a most particular grace, 
and an expressive addition of comeliness.’ 


{The following extract may serve as a specimen of Dr. Donne’s 
mode of preaching. | 


‘It is not enough not to trust in flesh, but thou must trust in 
that that is spirit; and when thou art to direct thy trust upon 
him, who is spirit, the spirit of power and consolation, stop 
not at evil spirits, to seek advancement from them ; nor upon 
good spirits, the glorious saints of God in heaven, to seek 
salvation from them ; nor upon thine own spirit, in an over- 
valuation of its purity ; but turn to the only invisible and im- 
mortal God, who turns to thee in so many names and notions 
of power and consolation. ‘‘ He is my rock,” says David, 
‘and my salvation ; my pees and my glory.” Ifmy refuge, 
what enemy can pursue me : > If my defence, what temptation 
can wound me? If my rock, what storm shall shake me? H 
my salvation, what melancholy shall deject me? If my glory, 
what calumny shall defame me? 

‘I must not stay you now to infuse the several consola- 
tions of these several names and notions of God towards you. 
But go your several ways home, and every soul take with 
him that name, that may minister most comfort uato him. 
Let him, that is pursued with any particular temptation, invest 
God, as God is a refuge, a sanctuary. Let hiin, that is buf- 
feted with the messenger of Satan, with his own concupis- 
cence, receive God, as God is his defence and target. Let 
him, that is shaken with perplexities in his understanding, or 
scruples in his conscience, lay hold upon God, as God is his 
rock and his anchor. Let him, that hath any diffident 
jealousie or suspicion of the free and full mercy of God, ap- 
prehend God, as God is his salvation ; and him, that walks in 
the ingloriousness and contempt of this world, contemplate 






























Memoirs of Dr. Aiken. 


God, as God is his glory. Any of these noticns is enough to 
any man; but God 1 is all these, and all else, that all souls can 
think to every man.’ Dr. Donne’s Sermons. 


Dr. Aiken. 


[The following extract from the Memoirs of Dr. Aiken, by his 
daughter, relates to an interesting period of his life, and is probably 
no unfaithful representation of the trials of many professional men, 
in being compelled to adopt, as the scene of their labours, places 
remote from the objects of their domestick attachments, and of their 
fondest associations. | 


‘After some months spent in inquiries, he received infor- 
mation of a vacancy about to occur, by the departure of one 
of the two physicians, who divided the practice of the town 
of Yarmouth, in Norfolk; and this intelligence was accom- 
panied with such assurances of support from some of the in- 
habitants, as determined him to settle there. Notwithstand- 
ing the circumstances, which had rendered him dissatisfied 
with his professional situation at Warrington, his feelings on 
the near prospect of departure, made him sensible, that in 
the way of social and friendly enjoyment, he had many sacri- 
fices to make in quitting that county, which had extended so 
affectionate an adoption to his parents, his sister, and himself ; 
which was the scene of all the dearest recollections of his 
youth, and the birth-place of his children—He had enjoyed 
opportunities of forming many acquaintances among the in- 
habitants of Liverpool, which he justly regarded as equally 
agreeable and advantageous. ‘Towards Dr. James Currie, 
that accomplished, enlightened, and eminently excellent per- 
son, he found himself so stron ely attracted by a similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, that a very little more opportunity was 
alone wanting to mature what was already social intimac 
into perfect friendship. The distinguished biographer of 


Lorenzo de Medici, and Leo X., then young and unknown’ 


to the world, but already credited by his friends for the vari- 
ous abilities, which he has since made manifest, was also 
one of those whose society he peculiarly valued, and whose 
character he contemplated with the most cor dial sentiments 
of esteem and affection. 

‘With so many social ties to be broken, Dr. Aiken might 
he excused for regarding his removal to a distant part of the 
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kingdom, where he possessed not a single friend, and scarcely 
even an acquaintance, as a severe trial of his fortitude. He 
thus expresses himself respecting it to Dr. Haygarth, by 
whose persuasions he had been urged to assume his new 
character. ‘I shall certainly make a point of visiting you 
before my departure, for God only knows when we shall 
meet again. If success in my profession was not the first 
concern in my situation, I should be strongly disposed to re- 


ject any offers, which would remove me so far from friends, 


whom I cordially love and esteem. But we are in a world 
that demands continual sacrifices, and happiness is only to be 
acquired by accommodating ourselves, with good humour, to 
our several necessities.” ’ Miss Lucy Aiken’s Memorr, &c. 


Aphorisms on Mind and Manners.—By Dr. Aiken. 


The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it can bear a 
rival’s failure without triumph. 

Thoroughly to try a man’s patience, he must have the la- 
bour of years consumed before his eyes in a moment ;—— 
thoroughly to prove it, he must instantly begin to renew his 
labour. 

The-woman of sensibility, who preserves serenity and good 
temper, amidst the insults of a faithless husband, wants no- 
thing of an angel but immortality. 

The man who, improving in skill or knowledge, improves 
also in modesty, has an undeniable claim to greatness of 
mind. 

He, whose first emotion on the view of an excellent pro- 
duction is to undervalue it, will never have one of his own to 
show. 

Nothing is such an obstacle to the production of excel- 
lence, as the power of producing what is pretty good with 
ease and rapidity. 

Would a man of rank estimate his real dignity, let him 
think of that state in which all rank is abolished. 
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Poetry. 


Poetry. 


[The following lines, which appeared in the Monthly Antholegy for Janu- 
ary 1807, are ascribed to the President elect of the United States.] 


LINES,” ADDRESSED TO A MOTHER, 


ON THE DEATH OF TWO INFANTS. 


Sure, to the mansions of the blest 
When infant innocence’ ascends, 
Some angel, brighter than the rest, 
The spotless spirit’s flight attends. 
On wings of extacy they rise 
Beyond where worlds material roll ; 
Till some fair sister of the skies 
Receives the unpolluted soul. 
There, at th’ Almighty Father’s hand, 
Nearest the throne of living light, 
The choirs of infant seraphs stand, 
And dazzling shine, where all are bright. 
Chain’d for a dreary length of years 
Down to these elements below, 
Some stain the sky-born spirit bears 
Contracted from this world of wo. 
That inextinguishable beam, 
With dust united at our birth, 
Sheds a more dim, discolour’d gleam, 
The more it lingers upon earth. 
Clos’d in this dark abode of clay 
The stream of glory faintly burns ; 
Not unobscur’d the lucid ray 
To its own native fount returns. 
But when the Lord of mortal breath 
Decrees his bounty to resume, 
And points the silent shaft of death, 
Which speeds an infant to the tomb,- 
No passion fierce, nor low desire 
Has quench’d the radiance of the flame ; 
Back to its God the living fire 
Reverts, unclouded as it came. 
Oh, Anna! be that solace thine ; 
Let Hope her healing charm impart; 
And soothe, with melodies divine, 
The anguish of a mother’s heart. 
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Poetry. 


Oh! think the darlings of thy love, 
Divested of this earthly clod, 
Amid unnumber’d saints above, 
Bask in the bosom of their God. 
Of their short pilgrimage on earth 
Still tender images remain ; 
Still, still they bless thee for theirbirth, 
Still, filial ¢ gratitude retain. 
The days of pain, the nights of care, 
The bosom’s agonizing strife, 
The pangs which thou for them didst bear, 
No! they forgot them not with life. 
Scarce could their germing thought conceive, 
While in this vale of tears they dwelt, 
Scarce their fond sympathy relieve 
The suff’rance thou for them hast felt. 
But there the soul’s perennial flow’r 
Expands in never-fading bloom, 
Spurns at the grave’s poor transient hour, 
And shoots immortal from the tomb. 
No weak, unform’d idea, there 
Toils, the mere promise of a mind ; 
The tide of intellect flows clear, 
Strong, full, unchanging and refin’d. 
Each anxious care, each rending sigh, 
That wrung for them the parent’s breast, 
Dwells on remembrance in the sky, 
Amid the raptures of the blest. 
O’er thee with looks of love they bend, 
For thee the Lord of life implore ; 
And oft from sainted bliss descend, 
Thy wounded quiet to restore. 
Oft in the stillness of the night 
They smooth the pillow for thy bed ; 
Oft, till the morn’s returning light, 

Still watchful hover o’er thy head. 
Hark! in such strains as saints employ, 
They whisper to thy bosom, Peace ; 

Calm the perturbed heart to joy, 
And bid the streaming sorrow cease. 
Then dry henceforth the bitter tear, 
Their part and thine inverted see ; 
Thou wert their guardian angel here, 
They guardian angels now to thee. 


January 12, 1807. 
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Brownlee on Quakerism. 


Review. 


Ant. 1.—A Careful and Free Inquiry into the true Nature 
and Tendency of the Religious Principles of the Society 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers. In two Parts. 


By Wituiam Crate Brownzer, A. M. Minister of the 
Gospel. Philadelphia. John Mortimer. 1824. 


Ir would seem that Mr. Brownlee was predestined to write 
this book ; for that is all we can gather from what he quaintly 
denominates the ‘ proem’ to his work. This proem,—and 
proem let it be, for it is not an introduction, nor a preface, 
nor any thing else, that has relation to the business of the 
book, but apparently a mere fancy piece, to grace the author’s 
pedigree, or, perchance,,to account for his being an author ;— 
this proem, we say, occupies a fair eighth part of the volume 
in the outset, with an account of a certain Thomas, laird of 
Torfoot, (Mr. B.’s ancestor, he lets us know,)—of some of 
the leading Scotch Covenanters, with whom, it appears, that 
he was acquainted,—and of the battles of Drumclog and Both- 
well-bridge, in which he had a share. This is a pretty 
strange opening to a history of the peaceful sect of Quakers. 
Nor can these forty pages have the apology, as has been still 
more strangely said, of being an account of the author’s own 
early life, since the events they commemorate happened a 
century and a half ago. But, not to be detained too long in 
this vestibule, singular as it is;—the laird of Torfoot, it seems, 
was possessed with an inveterate hostility to the Quakers. 
He even went so far as to vent his displeasure in sundry 
manuscripts, which he bequeathed to his family, in the follow- 
ing style:—‘ Let them gae doon as ane heir-loom in the 
feemily, till sum ane o’ me bairns, sall, under God, compleet 
the wark, out o’ the rich materials to be had in the toon of 
that singulair and graite mann, Maister William Pen, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania,’—for he prophesied that his family 
would emigrate to this country. 

Mr. Brownlee has fulfilled the destiny, that was left to be 
accomplished jn his family. He has written a book against 
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the Quakers. He has written with a spirit worthy of the po- 
lemicks of the solemn League and Covenant. We are almost 
ready to retract the charge of inappositeness, which we have 
brought against his proem. The battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell-bridge are but a prelude to the war of words he has 
waged against the peaceable Society of Friends. We can 
hardly help asking, as we read his pages, ‘what have these 
people done to Mr. Brownlee?’ He writes, as if he had a 
personal quarrel, or pique, against them. We scarcely know 
how otherwise to account for the spirit of his work ; unless, 
indeed, it is hereditary, and his ancestor of Torfoot is answer- 
able. At any rate, we feel bound to express our conviction, 
that such a style of reviewing religious sects, in this age, Is 
deserving of signal rebuke. It would better become the days 
of which Mr. B.’s proem treats. For the Puritan, the Qua- 
ker, and the Covenanter, there was some apology. They 
were persecuted. They were struggling for their just rights. 
The hand that wielded the pen for truth and justice, often - 
times for the same truth and justice had wielded the sword ; 
or else had been chained down in the loathsome prison. 
These men, moreover, lived two hundred years ago. But 
for a man, in this age and country, sitting in his easy chair, 
with none to hurt or make him afraid, and with so many bet- 
ter examples before his eyes,—we say not, to vent such 
railing and abuse ;—but to vent such railing and abuse, and 
call it history—‘ a careful inquiry’—is inexcusable. And no 
less impolitick ; for admitting that Mr. Brownlee were right in 
his estimate of Quakerism, no candid man will confide in 
his statements. No man, who understands the difficulty of 
the task he has undertaken to execute ; who is aware that 
passion and prejudice can make any thing out of old religious 
documents; who comprehends the need there is in such a 
work of singular discrimination, impartiality, and calmness, 
will rely upon a witness, who spreads out, upon every page, 
such abundant proof of his deficiency in these qualifications. 
It seems to us, that every fair-minded man would say, on 
reading the book,—‘ this may be right, or wrong; but at any 
rate it is totally unsatisfactory.’ 

We are not complaining of Mr. B.’s creed. We say no- 
thing of his sweeping dogmatism ; though we have been so 
much accustomed, of late, to greater urbanity of religious dis- 
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cussion, that his book comes to us qs a sort of novelty. He 
appears, indeed, to hold just that sort of crude undistinguish- 
ing, voracious Calvinism, which makes a man a stout-hearted 
dogmatist and railer. But this matters not. Mr. Brownlee, 
we hope, has kept a good conscience, though we are not 
quite sure of it; but we are sure that he has sacrificed cathe- 
licism, and candour, and good sense; that he has sacrificed 
those claims to credit, which neither the plea of a good con- 
science nor a good creed can recover for him. He never 
appears once in his book, as a calm inquirer, but every where 
as a fierce champion. Every investigation, if such his de- 
clamations can be called, begins with dogmatical assertions 
of what is true, proceeds with an evident determination to find 
fault, and ends with bitter sarcasms or pathetick efforts at la- 
mentation. ‘The margin of the book is filled with a show of 
references it is true, but in the text, we have little more of 
the Quaker writers than scraps and snatches of sentences, 
with a liberal running commentary of Mr. Brownlee’s, which 
gives to his author, of course, the complexion that suits his 


purpose. It is not a love of truth, we fear, which supplies: 


the main impulse, for he appears about as eager to put the 
Friends in the wrong, in the matter ofsthe hat, as he is on 
the subject of the Trinity. 

The book every where abounds with the grossest person- 
alities. Jt is not an attack upon principles, but upon men. 
It is little that he brings down upon them the charges of infi- 
delity end deism; but he constantly denies, even to such men 
as Penn and Barclay, the credit of common honesty, in the 
maintenance and defence of their opinions. From slander,— 
and all the world will pronounce it such,—he proceeds to 
coarse banter, and coarser indelicacy. ‘The man who liste:s 
to a female preacher, is a ‘ hen-pecked sufferer,’ yea, ‘mar- 
tyr ;’ who is subjected to ‘dominion of the petticoat ;’ and 
he addresses such in the dignified strain—‘Oh! hen-pecked, 
and far from peace,’ &c.; and the woman who exhorts, is 
‘the petticoated preacher.’ If this is the ‘ banter,’ to which 
we have alluded, we presume our readers will excuse us 
from citing the instances of ‘ indelicacy.’ 

There has been a growing feeling, in the Christian world, 
and there is now a very prevalent feeling of respect and good 
will towards the society of Friends. We suppose it is having 
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caught something of this Jax and wicked feeling of charity, 
that the less prepared us for the pages of Mr. Brownlee. For 
really we should have been scarcely more surprised at the 
actual incursion of a military force upon a peaceful settlement 
of Friends, than we have been at the noise of his declamation, 
the parade of his exclamations, and the firm assaults of his 
hostility. We have seen one or two redeeming paragraphs 
pointed out, which it is said present Mr. Brownlee in a more 
amiable character. With one of these precious morceauz, 
we will close this part of our criticism on the spirit and inten- 
tion of his work. Heis representing the Quaker in the pil- 
grimage of his life and portraying his prospects. 


‘There lovely nature ceases to smile; a withering blast has 
passed over the face of the land; the herbs have perished; the 
flowers have faded ; the forest has shed its leaves; the whirlwind 
has swept them away; the pestilence has walked in secret, and 
spent its energies on animated nature; desolation scowls from his 
throne of darkness—For oh! the sun has set over that world.’ 


And so he goes on. We know this ‘dreadful pother’ of 
words will fall on sounder heads than poor Lear’s, or we 
might fear for the equanimity of some of our brethren of the 
society of Friends. If any one suppose this appeal to be ac- 
tually made, and the ‘ pilgrim’ Quaker to be overtaken with 
this stormy visitation,—let him imagine the ‘ thees and thous’ 
that would pass on such an occasion ; and he may relish the 
passage ina very different way from w hat Brownlee intended. 

We have spoken of the spirit and apparent intention of this 
work, as they present themselves to a reader, unacquainted 
with the subject of which it treats. We were ourselves in 
this situation, some months ago, when we read this volume, 
and we then decidedly felt, from the evidence, which the 
book itself afforded, that we could not trust such a writer, in 
the fulfilment of such a task. We have since taken the 
trouble to consult some of the early authors of principal note 
and reputation among the society of Friends, and we have 
risen with a conviction, that he has done them and their ad- 
vocates great injustice. We do not say that he has misre- 
presented the facts of their history, though he has given them 
a false colouring. But we do say that he has done injustice 
to their opinions, and to their religious character. 
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On these topicks we shall now offer some observations, 
referring to Mr. Brownlee’s statements as we find occasions 5 
and, 

I. On the history of Quakerism. 

The English church has been called the eldest daughter of 
the Reformation. Puritanism and Quakerism we shall ven- 
ture to call twin sisters ofthe same family,—of not inferiour 
beauty, though of a less gaudy attire. Both of these branches 
of the Reformed church have been distinguished by the same 
fearless love of independence, by the same solemn adherence 
to conscience, and by the same rooted aversion to the idle 
trappings of religious ceremony. Both sprung up in an age 
when the forms of religion had nearly usurped the place of its 
substance. Indeed, for ages before, men’s minds had been 
turned too much to outward things in religion,—to august tem- 
ples in which they were proud to worship, to saintly relicks, 
to the crosier and the crucifix, to all the ‘ pomp and circum- 
stance’ of a splendid ceremonial; and, although in the first 
great principles of Quakerism, Mr. B. can see nothing but 
fanaticism, and find nothing but occasion for ridicule, yet to 
us it seems that, at such a period, there was something great, 
and wise, and fit, in the direction to ‘look within’ We do 
not deny or question that there was much of fanaticism mixed 
up with this principle. That was incident to the age. And 
we may remark, by the way, that it would be just as equitable 
to make the Presbyterians of this day accountable for all the 
proceedings of the Covenanters and Cameronians, or the Epis- 
copalians for the conduct of persecuting Charles II. or for 
the character of his licentious and ignorant clergy, or the 
Congregationalists for the mistakes of the Puritans, as it 
would to reproach the society of Friends for the extrava- 
gances of some of their early leaders. No intelligent Quaker, 
we presume, undertakes to defend all that Fox and Naylor 
ever did and said, or all the excesses that some of their early 
converts committed. The Society’s doctrine of impulses, 
does not go to this extent. It does not maintain, that every 
impulse in the minds of its members is divine ; but only that 
it may be so. This taxing religious sects with all the errours 
of their original founders and friends,—a mode of proceeding 
which characterizes the whole of Mr. Brownlee’s work,—is 
like taxing an individual with the meanness of his parentage. 
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The principle is as unsound and uncourteous in one case, as 
the other. 

George Fox was, indeed, to our apprehension, a thorough 
enthusiast and fanatick. it. not only regarded the suggestions 
of his own heart as the monitions and voices of God.—a doc- 
trine which, we shall soon take occasion to observe, has so 
much of truth in it, than any reflecting man will speak of it 
with tenderness,—and he not only held that these monitions 
were supernatural and miraculous, which we altogether ob- 


ject to, but he professed to work miracles, and thought him- 


self entitled to commit the grossest violations of decorum and 
private right, entering churches, breaking in upon the solemni- 
ties of divine worship, and sometimes interrupting the preacher 
with his rude harangues and denunciations. Nevertheless, 
some of Fox’s earliest convictions were very rational, and 
certainly not in that age of comparatively gross conceptions 
and stupid formalities, contemptible, but as certainly not re- 
quiring any supernatural aid. His first conviction was, that 
many were called believers, who were not so in spirit and 
practice,—that the spiritual church was not coextensive with 
the nominal. In his second conviction the Lord opened ‘unto 
him, ‘ that being bred at Oxford or Cambridge, was not enough 
to fit and qualify men to be ministers of Christ, and ‘ I won- 
dered atit,’ he says, ‘ because it was the common belief of the 
people.’ ‘At another time it was opened in me, that God 
who made the world did not dwell in temples made with 
hands.’ And this also ‘ seemed strange’ to him. Nor is it 
surprising, that to an illiterate man of that day, to any one of 
the uneducated mass, and even to many of the educated 
classes in England at that period, these convictions should 
seem to be something new and extraordinary. A true ‘ sight 
and sense’ of these things, we suspect, would be new to many 
at this day. 

The mind of Fox was in very early life awakened to re- 
ligious impressions. ‘In my very young years, he says, I 
had a gravity and stayedness of mind and spirit, not usual in 
chiidren. When I came to eleven years of age, I knew 
pureness and righteousness; for while [ was a child I was 
taught to walk so as to be kept pure. As I grew up, my 
relations thought to have made me a priest; but others per- 
suaded to the contrary. Whereupon I was put to a man whe 
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was a shoemaker by trade, and dealt in wool. He also used 
grazing and sold cattle; and agreat deal went through my 
hands. I never wronged man or woman in all that time ; for 
the Lord’s power was with me and over me, to preserve me. 
While I was in that service, I used in my dealings the word 
verily ; and it was a common saying among those that knew 
me, “If George says verily, there is no altering him.” When 
boys and rude persons would laugh at me, | let them alone 
and went my way; but people had generally a love to me 
for my innocency and honesty.’ At the age of nineteen, he re- 
ceived the command, to ‘ forsake all, keep out of all, and be 
as a stranger unto all;’ and on the ‘ninth of the seventh 
month, 1643,’ he left his relations, and went abroad to obtain 
or communicate light, as occasion might offer, to converse 
with priests and professors, to preach, to gather meetings, and 
ultimately to found a new sect. These things followed each 
other in succession ; and in the meantime, revelation pressed 
upon revelation, till Fox stood forth with all the claims of an 
inspired prophet. He made converts; and converts became 
preachers. Naylor, Howgill, Farnsworth, Borroughs, Penn, 
Whitehead, entered into his labours, men of thorough, sincere, 
and not altogether mistaken religious zeal. Not altogether 
mistaken, for it was true, as they contended, that the re- 
ligion of the age was corrupt; it was true, that it stood in the 
form and in the letter, and in the word of the teacher ; it was 
true that men had gone away from the teachings of God in 
their own minds ; and we doubt if they have yet sufficiently 
returned to them. Had Fox and his coadjutors mixed no- 
thing, in our view, irrational with their grand direction to ‘look 
within,’ we should have felt that their mission was reason- 
able, spiritual—nay, sublime. As it is, we give them a por- 
tion of our sympathy and respect; as much, indeed, as we 
give to any of the Christians of that age. 

The efforts of the early Friends, and particularly the ex- 
penses which they incurred, for the spread of their principles, 
almost exceed belief, and, we presume, were never equalled, 
for a similar purpose, by any sect of Christians. From con- 
tributions of the respective meetings, ‘a fund was formed to 
defray the expense of printing and publishing the books of 
their authors.’ With the relief which these funds afforded 


Jrom the hazards of authorship, their works multiplied be- 
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yond example. ‘ Whiting’s catalogue of their books alone,’ 
says Mr. Brownlee, on the authority of Bugg, ‘ consists of 
two hundred and thirty-two pages. It contains a list of three 
thousand six hundred and eleven books. Upwards of six 
hundred other volumes were [afterwards] added; making 
four thousand two hundred and sixty-nine volumes. Each 
impression of these contained about a thousand copies, on an 
average. ‘Thus the society previous to A. D. 1715, that is, in 
about seventy years, had sent forth four millions two hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand volumes and tracts.’ Of Barclay’s 
Apology, ‘ they published an edition of twelve thousand ; and 
of these ten thousand copies were distributed gratis.’ 

Of the mass of these works, we cannot take shame to our- 
selves, that we know nothing, and can give no opinion. But 
the principal Quaker authors, with Penn at their head, de- 
serve to be mentioned with respect. Penn’s letters and 
‘maxims’ are full of wisdom. His‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ is 
a powerful work on self-denial, and,—written as it was by a 
youth of twenty-five, in prison, is cata allits practical wisdom, 
and its hundreds of quotations from heathen authors, of every 
country and age, a book, not only worthy of notice, but 
of admiration. At any rate, with such tracts as were sent 
out, and with the impulse of gratuitous distribution, Quakerism 
spread rapidly. It soon numbered thousands of adherents 
in England, extended to the continent, aud planted itself in 
America. Ina little time, the extravagances of its new and 
zealous converts disappeared, and it settled into a system of 
fixed institutions, sober morals, and industrious habits. ‘The 
number of its members, in England and America at present, 
is reckoned at more than half a million. 

II. We turn now to a brief notice of their opinions on the 
institutions and doctrines of religion, on the maxims of chris- 
tian conduct, and the usages of % a religious life. 

If these usages, to notice them first, shall seem to indi- 
cate an excess of zeal and scrupulosity about indifferent mat- 
ters, it should be remembered that there were abuses in 
almost every department of life, sufficient to account for, if 
not to warrant them. It was an age of extravagance and 
luxury; and they thought it an age of ambition, and priestly 
domination. Hence, the simplicity of apparel, and, to secure 
this, one fixed fashion of dress. Hence the aversion to 
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amusements, and to all the forms of conviviality, as drinking 
healths, &c. Hence the ‘ plain language,’ and the refusal to 
give titles. And hence their refusal to be married by the 
clergy. It is true that they maintained their views on all 
these points by argument. But fashions do not often come 
by the way of argument. It were well if opinions did. 

The maxims of the Friends touching the unlawfulness of 
war and of civil oaths, are well known ; and most certainly, 
both of these popular customs have been attended with evils 
and abuses, sufficient to urge men to almost any extremes of 
opinion. The doctrines of Quakerism will detain us a hitle 
longer. 

The most prominent of these, undoubtedly, is the follow- 
ing ; that there ts given to every man an inward light to di- 
rect him into the truths and duties of religion. ‘This light, or 
spirit, or guide, for it has various names, is also variously 
represented. It reveals what is true; it impresses what is 
already revealed in Scripture; it imparts the true sense of 
virtue and excellence ; it often gives intelligible intimations 
or impulses in the daily course of life. If it be asked, what 
is this light? the writers on the subject answer, that it is ihe 
influence of God, of Jesus Christ, of the Holy Spirit. Some- 
times they represent its operations as supernatural, and, in- 
deed, Barclay is very strenuous in denying that it is a natural 
principle. On the other hand, Penn often treats of it as if it 
were perfectly coincident, if not identical, with reason and 
conscience. He very frequently calls it ‘ the light, the law, 
the life, an the conscience.’ He quotes abundantly the max- 
ims of the ancient heathen, which are nothing else but the 
maxims of reason and good sense, as evidence of this light. 

It will be seen that in all this, there is only one idea, which 
distinguishes the Friends from the body of Christians, viz. 
that of immediate revelation, or sensible impulses. In the 
divine influence, we all believe ; but not in supernatural ar 
miraculous influence. It will be found, however, that on this 
point too the Friends differ from us less than we may at first 
imagine. In speaking of immediate revelations, their writers 
very seldom advert to any thing miraculous. They bring 
forward no new truths or facts in the general theory of reli- 
gion. They have not, like Swedenborg, introduced a new 
system, new revelations of futurity, &c. But the revelations 
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of which they speak, are only the stronger impression, the 
inwrought, perhaps we should say, the self-taught conviction 
of things, which are found in Scripture, or in the prevailing 
moral sentiments.of mankind. ‘These stronger impressions 
and convictions, it is true, they refer to the Spirit of God ; 
but in what does this differ from the prevailing doctrine of 
Christendom? They say, indeed, that, independently of a 
written revelation, there is in every man a light sufficient to 
guide him to salvation. And what is this but the very doc- 
trine of Scripture ; viz. that ‘they who are without the law 
are a law to themselves °’ 

Indeed, it is when this doctrine of revelation is brought 
down to be a matter of fact, either in the inspirations of their 
speakers, or the intimations, which are received in the daily 
conduct of life, that we find the more distinctive peculiarities 
of Quakerism. Every Friend, who speaks in the congrega- 
tion, believes himself to be moved to that act, and to what he 
shall say, by a real and direct inspiration from God. 

With regard to intimations in the daily conduct of life, we 
must not speak without restrictions and cautions. On this 
subject, there is a difference of opinion in the Society. A 
small, but very respectable portion of the Friends, advocate 
these intimations ; and it is certain that some of the early 
leaders in the Society, especially Fox, professed constantly 
to experience them. It may be said, that they were guided 
in matters of religion; but are not our daily duties matters of 
religion ? No Quaker believes that inspirations have ceased ; 
no one believes that the ancient prophets enjoyed any advan- 
tages from inspiration, (in kind, though they might in degree,) 
over the humblest member of their society,—and why should 
they suppose that their own prophets have any such advan- 
tage over them’? Mr. Brownlee very unfairly states the ques- 
tion, between the Friends and other Christians, to be, ‘ whether 
every Christian is directed by a supernatural influence, in his 
every word and action?’—and says, ‘that the affirmative of 
this is taken by every Quaker.’ Now, it may fearlessly be 
said, that no Quaker does, or ever did, affirm any thing that 
is stated in either part of this question. 

But, whatever may be the ground for these views of daily 
guidance, it may be proper to state them, as they are claimed 
by a part of the Society, and have thoroughly agitated the 
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whole body. They believe this guidance, then, to extend to 
all the questions of human duty. Whether they shall take a 
journey ; whether they shall pay a visit, and where; what 
shall be the employment of the morning, or of the evening ; 
they conceive to be often suggested to them by some secret 
and almost indefinable influence from God. A tendency to 
something is created,—a state of mind is produced, they know 
not how,—not by reason, not by reflection, but by some higher 
principle ;—and this tendency, this state of mind, guides them 
surely, not in solving, but in determining, the often difficult 
questions of prudence and duty. If they counteract or dis- 
obey this influence, they are unhappy,—if they return to its 
guidance, all is light and peace. ‘They do not hold, by any 
means, that every man who bears the name of Quaker is 
thus directed ; nor that any are, as Mr. Brownlee alleges, 
‘in their every word and action,’ led by this guiding principle ; 
but that all may be; and that all who are not, may, by wait- 
ing and watching, by self-renunciation and tranquillity of 
mind, and growing purity, be led better to understand and 
follow its dictates. 

Yet, after all, this is not very different, perhaps, from what 
many Christians have believed ; though we think, indeed, for 
ourselves, that a nicer analysis of the human mind, and a 
farther consideration of its waywardness, of the power of ima- 
gination, of the offices of conscience, things as yet but ill 
understood,—would lead the devout Quaker to a different 
result. 

We say that many Christians entertain views on this sub- 
ject not very unlike those of the Friends, whether the inspi- 
rations of their publick meetings, or the intimations of daily 
life. Nay, Mr. Brownlee himself, with all his zeal to beat 
down this doctrine of immediate suggestions, or revelations, 
admits just about as much as the Quakers would desire of 
him; and, at the same time, something much worse than 
they would desire. For he not only believes in ‘ the secret 
of the Lord being sometimes disclosed to them that love him,’ 
whether by ‘ the ministration of angels,’ or by ‘the Divine Com- 
forter,’ he does not undertake to decide,—he not only believes, 
yea, he ‘ cannot work his mind up into a state of philosophical 
insensibility, cold enough to doubt,’ that there are ‘ impress- 
ions’ from ‘ invisible agency,’ ‘ presentiments,’ ‘ premonitions,’ 
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&c. ;—but he holds even to the influence of demons on the 
mind. Very shrewd spirits he supposes them to be,—very 
sagacious and skilful in their operations on the human mind, 
‘since they have been studying it,’ as he tells us, ‘these six 
thousand years!’ Jt would not be very philosophical, per- 
haps, to deny the possibility of influences, about which we 
know nothing. But this we may presume, at least ;—if 
‘myriads’ of these beings are ‘ brought into action’ upon the 
human mind, they might be expected to have less respect for 
its laws than better influences would. And in just such pro- 
portiou does the doctrine of demoniacal influence open a 
wider field for credulity and fanaticism, than any form of the 
doctrine of divine influence. 

Connected with the doctrine of the ‘ inward light,’ is the 
value of a written revelation. On this point, Mr. Brownlee 
boldly charges the Society of Friends with Deism. But on 
what grounds?’ Does the Society deny the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures? By no means. It only maintains 
that the same Spirit, which guided'the sacred writers into all 
truth, guides them also into the same truths. This may be 
ealled an errour, but it isnot Deism. The Friends constantly 
assert, that the ‘light within’ will never contradict the out- 
ward revelation ; though they maintain that it is an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge. And there is a very important re- 
spect in which it is so. ‘There is a sense of right and wrong, 
which, if it were unphilosophical to say, is implanted in our 
nature, is yet always developed by it; there is a conscience, 
a moral sense, which is independent of the Scriptures, and 
to which the Scriptures themselves appeal in confirmation of 
their claims, and which they do, therefore, so far constitute 
a judge of their claims. ‘The argument from the znternal 
evidence of the Scriptures, as it is called, 1 is founded on the 
correspondence of their precepts to this inward, moral judg- 
ment, or light. There is a sense, then, in which this light is 
superiour to the Scriptures. Our conscience can do without 
the Bible,—it can lead us to virtue and to heaven,—it does, 
we doubt not, lead many heathen thither; but the Bible can- 
not do without our conscience. Without the light of con- 
science, it is ‘a dead letter,—without a moral nature to ad- 
dress, it means nothing. 

On this subject it seems to us that there is much cant, 
and superstition, and will-worship. ‘To the law, and the 
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iestimony,’ it has been reiterated, and ‘the Bible! the 
Bible!’ it has been exclaimed, till men seem to have forgot- 
ten that there is any other source of knowledge,—to have for- 
gotten that the Bible can no more be understood, without an 
inward light or conscience, than a book of philosophy can be 
understood without reason. We are aware that the great 
Protestant plea, for the use and sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
may have brought in something of this feeling. But we think 
that there has been an unusual prevalence of it in later times, 
and in our own country. It is certainly true, that the Puri- 
tans and Presbyterians have been much given to making ab- 
struse and technical systems of theology ; and our preaching, 
in consequence, and all our religious discussions, have been 
too metaphysical, controversial, textual,—without sufficiently 
going out into the great principles of right reason and moral 
conviction. Indeed, we think that this was much more the 
practice of the early Protestant writers, than of the orthodox 
teachers of our own day. If we mistake not, the fathers of 
the Protestant English Church much more frequently entered 
into large and liberal views of things,—much more freely re- 
cognized the principles of right reason, and of generous and 
good feeling in human nature, than is now found to be com- 
mon. 

It is therefore true, as the Friends urge, but is too muclt 
forgotten, that God hath spoken in our hearts as well as in 
his word ;—that without this light, and spirit, and power, of 
his own imparting, the revelation of his will, in written cha- 
racters, would be altogether in vain. We reject, it is true, 
every thing supernatural in this Spirit, or influence of God in 
the human soul, and thus far dissent from the Friends; but 
we say that there is a foundation for much of the language, 
and of the doctrine, which they have set forth on this subject. 

T’o this subject Mr. Brownlee constantly recurs, and with 
abundant crimination. ‘Their leading tenet’ he says, ¢ ele- 
vates their revelations above the Bible ; and the Holy Bible 
is made to sink to a secondary rule, liable to be interpreted 
by their revelations, and obeyed only so far as it corresponds 
with their impulses.’ And for these observations, he quotes 
page 515, vol. 11, of Penn’s Works. We have turned tothe page 
referred to, and find nothing to vindicate any of his remarks,— 
least of all, the severity of the last clause of the sentence. 
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But we find such a passage as this y—enough perhaps to satisfy 
Mr. Brownlee’s easiness “of conviction. ‘ Nor do we say that 
those essential things relating to faith and godliness, mentioned 
therein, (that is, in the scriptures,) are by us to be slighted or 
contradicted, or that the light and spirit we are led by, doth 
or can lead to any such thing ; for by its holy discoveries and 
convictions we are made acquainted with them ; and our faith 
concerning them is firm, and they are thereby made our duty, 
and such is their correspondence and agreement, that from 
an inward assent and living Amen, from God’s light in our 
consciences do we testily of their truth, use, and dignity.’ 
With regard to the Trinity, the Quakers have of late fallen 
under what are thought to be heavy accusations. We wish 
ii were more evident than it is, that they held the obnoxious 
views which are imputed to them. ‘They certainly were not 
Trinitarians according to the popular creed. ‘They carefully 
avoided all language of human invention. It was against this 
language, that Penn wrote in his ‘ Sandy Foundation Shaken,’ 
rather than against every possible notion of a Trinity. In his 
‘Innoceuey with her open Fan,’ and his ‘ Key,’ he asserts, in 
as strong and decided terms as can be devised, the absolute 
Godhead of Jesus Christ ; and in the same manner he speaks 
of the Holy Ghost. But‘ though nominally distinguished,” he 
says, ‘they are essentially the same divine light.’ The views 
of the early Friends, indeed, seem to have approached nearer 
to Sabellianism than to any other system; and this, though 
stigmatised as one of the heresies, we are inclined to think is 
about as good ‘Trinitarianism as the mass of orthodox people 
hold. Any other Trinity than a modal or nominal one, (that 
is, one being acting in three characters,) must, to a plain 
tnind, nay, to any miad, we suspect, be Tritheism. Every 
orthodox understanding, we believe, is either in the ex- 
tremes of flat Sabellianism or Tritheism, or is hovering in 
the shadowy region between, without finding any fixed posi- 
tion in which it can rest for a moment. These difficulties 
the Friends have avoided, by rejecting all human language 
and speculation, and adhering to simple and practical views 
of the subject. ‘here is one God,—one being,—one per- 
son. He manifests himself as the Sovereign and Father 
of the universe; he dwelt peculiarly in Jesus Christ,—he 
made the body of our Saviour the vehicle of a gracious mani- 
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festation to men,—that spirit which he gives to all good men, 
he gave to Jesus ‘ without measure ;’ he sheds forth his influ- 
ence upon the human heart, under the name of the Holy 
Ghost,—or, God, acting in this character, is called by this 
name. 

The horrours into which Mr. Brownlee is thrown by this 
part of the Quaker writings,—the exclamations and points of 
admiration, and the ominous chasins in his sentences, are truly 
amusing. ‘His impiety,’ he says of Penn, ‘ carries him 
the audacious length of asserting that our doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is absurd! And, bolder than Voltaire or Priestley, 
he demands, “ whether if God did beget a son, that son had 
not a beginning? If the Holy Ghost proceeded from both, is 
he contemporary with the Son?” Very proper questions 
certainly ; but how is Mr. B. affected by them ? Why thus,— 
‘......... But my pen refuses to pollute my pages with 
more...... Oh! my God! Is it thus that his unclean spirit 
blasphemed against the ‘‘ eternal spirit” who does proceed from 
the Father and the Son !—And against “ the only begotten 
Son of God, whose goings forth have been of old from ever- 
lasting °”’’ 

The doctrine of Atonement, Mr. Brownlee charges the 
Quakers with denying in ‘ the most positive and unqualified 
terms.’ And how does he prove it? Why, ‘they do deny 
the most holy ‘Trinity,—they take away the personal dis- 
tinction,’ &c. ‘And oh! their sentiments on the Atonement 
are dreadfully consistent with these other opinions!’ On this 
point, let us hear the apologist, Barclay. ‘ Forasmuch as all 
men who have come to man’s estate have sinned, therefore, 
all have need of this Saviour to remove the wrath of God 
from them due to their offences; in this respect, he is truly 
said to bear the iniquities of us all in his body on the tree, 
and therefore is the only Mediator, having qualified the wrath 
of God towards us. We have found no evidence, that Penn 
held an opinion so offensive as is here expressed ; yet he 
speaks of ‘ Christ’s sufferings in the flesh, as a sacrifice for 
sin,—as being an article of their belief, which was ‘ un- 
charitably’ denied to them. And moreover, ‘we declare,’ 
says he, ‘that we know of no other name than that of Christ 
the mighty God, by whom atonement and plenteous redemp- 


tion comes.’ But all the world knows,’ says Mr. Brownlee, 
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that words and phrases are one thing, and that ideas attaclied 
to them are another !’ 

It is to be allowed, indeed, whatever we may think of the 
illiberality of this remark, that the Friends do not now hold, 
at least not in this country, an atonement which would satisfy 
the Calvinistick views of the subject. Perhaps they never 
did ; though we can scarcely see, what less Barclay’s lan- 
guage imports ; and Penn too, though he wrote, in ‘ The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken’ against the popular ideas, wrote not 
against all possible ideas of an atonement ; and in other parts 
of his works he distinctly admits the outward sacrifice of 
Christ to be available to our salvation,—not indeed as a pro- 
pitiation, but as a means. 

The Quaker views of atonement, as of every other doc- 
trine, were indeed modified by their views of the inward 
light, and the earnestness with which they contended for them. 
In the strong grasp with which they clung to these, every 
thing else was more loosely held. Their views of many 
popular doctrines, indeed, were general and vague, but still 
we think they were about as much and as often orthodox as 
otherwise. But however this may be, we have a right to ask 
Mr. Brownlee what his business was, in giving an account of 
Quakerism, but to interpret ideas by words,—the sense of 
the early Friends by their writings. 

With equal fairness, Mr. Brownlee charges the Friends 
with denying the resurrection ; because they deny ‘a fleshly 
resurrection, —because they say, that ‘ dust cannot be eternal,’ 
‘as if” says Mr. B. ‘the Almighty cannot make matter as well 
as spirit eternal!’ ‘The language of Penn is explicit. ‘We 
deny not, but believe, the resurrection, according to the 
Scripture, not only from sin, but also from death and the 
grave. Itis enough thatthey {that is, the Friends, | believe a 
resurrection, and that with a glorious and incorruptible body, 
without farther niceties ; for that was the ancient hope.’ ‘ But 
they soon after,’ says Mr. Brownlee, ‘came out against the 
resurrection of the same body that was laid in the grave.’ 
What, then, will he have? ‘A glorious and incorruptible 
body’ will not satisfy him ; and the alternative would seem to 
be an earthly and corruptible body. And Mr. B. really 
thinks it heinous in the Friends, to deny that itis ‘the same 
body that was laid in the grave!’ 
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But we cannot dwell longer on the doctrines of Quaker- 
ism. On the doctrines of election, reprobation, and perse- 
verance, the system is decidedly anti-calvinistick. The Friends 
in general have been averse to speculation; wisely jealous 
of popular dogmas and creeds ; liberal and practical in their 
doctrinal views beyond most of the sects around them. Their 
noble rejection of the school divinity, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is to their honour. ‘Their consulting, in its. place, the 
Scriptures and the dictates of their own sense, put them on 
several subjects in advance of the age. 

The institutions of Quakerism we must not pass without 
some brief notice. Their care for their members and pro- 
vision for the poor, which are matters of institution and sys- 
tem with them, are truly Christian and admirable. Their im- 
promptu instruction, if we may call it so, has tended very 
much, we think, to give a practical character to their religion ; 
for no one can deal out abstruse speculations from the im- 
pulse of the moment. Their silent worship, as well as un- 
premeditated speaking, we must say, seem to us fitted for a 
more improved state of society than we have yet seen. Few 
men can meditate profitably without aid, or speak wisely with- 
out preparation. ‘Their admitting females as well as men to 
speak in publick does sorely offend our orthodox prejudices, 
we confess, as well as enlist Mr. Brownlee’s ‘ virtuous indig- 
nation’ in behalf of his sex. But if it is an offence, it is an 
offence against taste, not against principle. And truly we 
have seen the time in the sanctuary, when our ears would 
have been relieved, if not our hearts, by the mild and gentle 
voice of woman; and when we would rather have risked the 
loss of our dignity than of our patience. 

Our readers need not be informed that the Friends reject 
the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They do 
so on the ground that these rites were designed to be tempo- 
rary, and to vanish on the complete introduction of a more 
spiritual dispensation. 

We have not room for a full exhibition of their arguments 
on these subjects. Clarkson, in the close of the second volume 
of his ‘ Portraiture of Quakerism,’ has given a very just, though 
as usual, diffuse exposition of their views of the Lord’s sup- 
per,—a book to which we refer our readers as more accessi- 
ble than the old Quaker writers. Mr. Clarkson gives this 
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exposition, as he states, in order to bespeak the public in- 
dulgence for the scruples of the Friends, and we must allow, 
that in their arguments, they have put im a fair claim for such 
indulgence. Some of their reasons are briefly as follows. 
At the time of the first supper, which our Saviour ate with his 
disciples, he instituted another ceremony with as much form- 
ality, say they, and as express injunctions of observance, as 
he did the communion. The ceremony alluded to was wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet. This is now neglected as a Jewish 
custom ; and so,—is the argument,—should the other be. If 
we turn to the ministry of the Apostles, it is true they directed, 
1 Cor. xi. or rather the Friends would say, permitted this 
ordinance to be observed, but not more decidedly than they 
directed the early Christians ‘to abstain from meats offered to 
idols, from blood, from things strangled,’ &c. which prohibi- 
tions are no longer considered obligatory. It is maintained, 
moreover, that the appointment or permission of Paul in the 
xith of Corinthians, to celebrate the supper, limited it to cer- 
tain times,—viz. ‘till the Lord come,’—which, say they, would 
not have been annexed to the inculcation of a perpetual ob- 
servance. As thus,—it would not be said, ye shall show forth 
the divine goodness in publick worship and thanksgiving, tall 
the Lord come. ‘They suppose that the coming of ‘the Lord, 
here spoken of, is his coming in the spirit; or at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. And they add in favour of the latter inter- 
pretation, that, as the Jews at that time were to be scattered 
among the nations, there would be less occasion and induce- 

nent to yield to their prejudices by the permission of Jewish 
rites. These reasons have plausibility if not force. And 
however insufficient we may think them, they undoubtedly 
claim our indulgence and charity. A men like our author,— 
it is a weariness again to recur to him,—who has measured 
all his creed with the lines of demonstration, may see nothing 
but perverseness and heaven-daring presumption, in the Qua- 
ker’s departure from the usages of the body of Christians. 
But the wise and discerning will judge differently . For, while 
they perceive that the mass of mankind often conclude from 
insufficient reasons, they know that few or none are decided 
by reasons that seem to them insufficient. 

lil. But we have not yet done with Mr. Brownlee. He 
has not misrepresented only,—he has traduced one of the 
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worthiest communities in christendom. He has attempted 
to unchristianise a class of men, who have probably done 
more honour to Christianity than any other. We mean what 
we say, when we aver, that his book is one leagthened piece 
of defamation, in which he not only assails the opinions, but 
constantly impeaches the motives of all the ancient writers, 
and strives to fling odium upon the whole modern sect of the 
Quakers. This is a work, against which we believe that 
every christian man ought to enter his indignant protestation. 
And we had thought that every christian man would do so. 
In fact the book seemed to us to carry its own antidote. But 
we find, to our surprise, that it is taken up, and reviewed, and 
recommended,—defended in its statements, commended, even 
in its spirit, and worse than all, we were ready to say, praised 
for its style ; and in fine, that it is giving a new tone to the 
feelings of many christian people in this country. ‘There had 
been a kindly feeling, as we have already observed, towards 
the Friends ; but the good honest people of the land, who 
know and can know very little about the matter, are now 
told that there is a new object for their orthodox indignation ; 
that there are new abominations in the land for them to lament 
over,—new subjects on which to lavish their holy compassion 
and horrour. ‘Truly, this disease of orthodoxy must be of a 
very active nature, and sorely in need of some further vent 
and discharge for its superabundant secretions, when it breaks 
forth, so readily and on such slight provocations. There is 
a gratuitousness in this attack on the pacifick society of 
Friends, which indicates that the energy of the controversial 
spirit is greatly in excess, or that it has failed in every other 
quarter ; or perhaps a combination of both causes. And 
what is the grand offence of Quakerism? Of what is the 
society of Friends guilty, that it is all at once to be denied its 
christian name and standing, and to be put under the ban and 
abhorrence of the christian world >—that christian men as they 
pass by its borders are to shake their heads with oracular so- 
Jemnity, or in mournful wise, and to say aha! aha! Are the 
Friends disturbing their neighbours with the noisy zeal of 
proselytism, or the loud utterance of anathemas? In this day 
of dissension, have THEY too been guilty of the heresy of pro- 
moting jealousy and strife among their brethren P—the heresy 
of introducing suspicion and distrust into families and of 
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breaking asunder the tenderest ties of social life? No, to their 
peculiar praise be it spoken, they have done nothing of all 
this. Shall we, then, find the matter of their accusation in 
their past history? It will be prudent for us all, of every sect, 
to keep ourselves quiet about the past. But surely, if there 
is any class of Christians, who may look their records in the 
face, it is the society of Friends. The time has not fully 
eome, perhaps, for their merits to be estimated as they ought, 
by the body of Christendom. But it will yet be told, when 
a better Reformation has passed over us, than has yet been 
experienced,—it will be told that in an age, when the business 
of nations was war, the society of Friends stood alone in the 
maintenance of the great pacifick principles of Christianity; it 
will be told, that when almost the whole of christendom as- 
serted the right of persecution,—when the Puritans, who de- 
nied this right, still exercised it,—this class of Christians alone 
abjured both the right and the practice,—that they never per- 
secuted ! it will be told, that when bleeding Africa lifted up 
the cry of her wrongs to heaven, these friends of humanity 
stood foremost in the noble cause of her relief and deliver- 
ance. And, wherever the memorial of liberal and unostenta- 
tious charity is precious, will be recounted the history of their 
generous efforts and contributions for the poor, and the sick, 
and the oppressed, and afflicted. And the story of William 
Penn, too, among the wilds, yea, and among the wild men of 
Pennsylvania, will be told ;—a story unparalleled in the his- 
tory of civilization, and constituting, as{Voltaire says, ‘ the true 
golden age’ in the history of mankind. Yes, these things 
will be told, when the phantom of a heartless and self-com- 
placent orthodoxy shall have ‘strutted its hour’ of anger or 
pity, and passed away from the earth. What then, we ask 
again, is the offence of this society? Is it to be found in 
their daily habits, in their social character, in their intercourse 
with one another? On these points even in the meagre para- 
graphs of qualification, which have fallen from their accusers, 
we find it admitted that they enjoy the fair reputation of ‘ jus- 
tice, integrity, honesty,’—that ‘their kind and amiable man- 
ners have secured them a right to the title of Friends! and 
without going any farther, with quotations, we might fearlessly 
challenge any orthodox community upon the face of the earth 
to put in a fair claim for this simple eulogium. We find 
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ascribed to them, also as a body, not only kind affections, but 
these,—‘ polished, diversified, disinterested,’—tenderness of 
friendship’ moreover,—and ‘EXEMPLARY PHILANTHROPY !’ 
‘ But alas!’ these are only ‘the graces and accomplishments 
of nature,’ and though a large portion of the Bible is occu- 
pied with inculcating just such ‘ graces and accomplishments,’ 
yet if their possessors are not Trinitarians and Calvinists, ‘ the 
finger of revelation writes teked on their collective glory.’ 
This is the dreadful crime alleged,—that the Friends are 
Unitarians and Arminians, and have nothing but good works 
and good affections torecommend them. We say alleged, for 
the charge is scarcely supported. We have the best reasons 
for believing that the body of the Friends at this day, on both 
sides of the water, are nearer to Trinitarianism and Calvin- 
ism than to any other systems. 

But whether they are or not, this causeless and gratuitous 
condemnation of them, passes, we believe it will be felt, quite 
beyond the ordinary bounds of human presumption. Nay, 
these amiable people undertake to console their Quaker 
brethren for all this treatment, by telling that they feel ‘ no 
scorn’ for them but only ‘ pity,’ that they ‘ feel for them, and 
love their souls,’ &c. Mistaken men! might we say to them, 
—weep not for them, but for yourselves and your children,— 
weep for your divided communities,—weep for the selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart and dissipation, that are found 
among you ;—and when you have surpassed the Friends in 
sobriety and kindness, and care for one another, and universal 
philanthropy, and unostentatious piety, it will be time enough 
to bestow your compassion on those that need it more than 
you do. Nor yet have their accusers confined themselves to 
the usual and harmless duty of ‘ bearing testimony,’ or of 
feeling for them, but have actually ventured to hint, and 
gravely to hint, that the Friends ought to be considered as 
occupying missionary ground,—to lament that ‘ the preachers 
of the everlasting gospel to every creature, in these sublunary 
dominions, should seem to make the case of the Friends an 
exception to the privilege and authority of the mandate, and 
though situated in the vicinity of their abodes, should employ 
no measures to loose the fetters that bind them,—it is feared, 
to the doom of them that obey not the gospel of God! !’ 


Here is a fine field for missions,—so near,—so inviting,—the. 
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poor people all bound in fetters and ready no doubt to bless 
their deliverers! The authors of this suggestion seem in- 
deed to have one mark of sanity left them,—they seem to 
anticipate the indignation of the publick—they expect that 
their accusations will be written in letters of ‘English,’ if not 
in those of ‘ Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew.’ We hope if it 
is not written in ‘ Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew,’ it will be 
only because they are not the ordinary vehicles of hurman 
thought, and indignant human feeling. 

We have now finished what we proposed to offer on the 
history, principles, and religious claims of Quakerism. On its 
present state and prospects, we had designed to offer some 
observations, but we perceive that we have left ourselves no 
room for an extended discussion. 

Tie same progress of opinion, we may remark, is develop- 
ing itself among the Society of Friends, as among almost 
every other denomination of Christians. The pioneers in 
this reformation, too, sustain the usual lot of reproach and 
excommunication. ‘The Society, indeed, is casting out, as 
unworthy, some of its best and most intelligent members ; 
but we do not see how, in consistence with the true and strict 
principles of Quakerism, it can act otherwise. We know, 
that, as usual in such cases, reflections are cast, and fault is 
found on both sides. And we know of no better way of re- 
solving the matter, than to say, that excommunication is the 
homage of the many to rules, and the release of the few, 
thut, free from incumbrance, they may run with greater 
speed the race of improvement. Christianity was excommu- 
nicated by Judaism ; the Reformation, by Popery; and the 
liberal principles of modern times share the same fate from 
Orthodoxy. 

With regard to the prospects of Quakerism, we should not 
express ourselves without some doubt. ‘The great question 
seems to us to be, whether it is capable of considerable modi- 
fication, and yet of maintaining a character distinct from 
other systems. For to us, it is quite clear, that enlightened 
and liberal minds will not long consent to its restrictions from 
innocent recreations, from lawful accomplishments, from the 
privilege of marriage where taste and inclination direct, and 
from mutual worship with their fellow Christians. 
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Indeed we believe that in the progress of society, it is 
already found that some of these restrictions are attended 
with the most unhappy effects. After a certain point of im- 
provement and intelligence, the restraint which superstition 
imposes and reason cannot defend, only exasperate the pas- 
sions to extravagance and excess. ‘The youth, as soon as he 
escapes from parental control, will compensate himself for 
every arbitrary and irrational restriction. Under the influ- 
ence of these causes, there is reason to fear that the Friends 
are already declining from the high ground of good morals 
which they have hitherto occupied. 

But however this may be, Quakerism has undoubtedly 
served a useful purpose in the licentious age in which it 
originated. And if it has nearly accomplished the end for 
which divine providence raised it up; if it is yet to be amal- 
gamated, as surely it is lawful to wish that all other sectarian 
distinctions might be, into the great and general system of 
Christianity, it will have the merit of having been inferior to 
none of its contemporaneous systems, in advancing the cause 
of human virtue, improvement and happiness. 





Art. If.—Constitution of the Society for the Promotion of 
Theological Education in Harvard University; with a Cir- 
cular Address, 1825. 


In the year 1816 an attempt was made to increase, or 
rather to create the means of thoroughly educating young 
men for the ministry, at Cambridge, which place was chosen 
on account of the library and other literary advantages which 
are there accumulated. About thirty thousand dollars were 
given for this object by benevolent individuals, and the in- 
come of this sum has hitherto been chiefly appropriated, 
under the joint management of the Corporation of the Col- 
lege, and of the Trustees of the Society, to the support of a 
few young men, who have been pursuing their theological 
studies at Cambridge. With the growth of our community 
however, and the rapid progress of those liberal sentiments 
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which, it is well known, are held by those who give theologi- 
cal instruction in Harvard College, the infant institution has 
by no means kept pace, and it has been the cause of much 
regret to the friends of what we consider pure Christianity, 
that the means of supplying so important and so urgent a 
demand of the publick as well instructed clergymen, were so 
very limited. We are sure then, that many will sympathise 
with us in the satisfaction we feel, that a new effort is now 
making to place the institution on a more respectable footing, 
and in a situation to answer more nearly to the demands and 
the necessities of the publick. A new constitution has been 
framed, and the gentlemen who, according to its provisions, 
have been chosen directors, have issued a Circular Address, 
stating the deficiencies which are felt in the means of theo- 
logical education, and requesting the necessary aid to supply 
them. 

We trust this appeal to the liberality, or we might perhaps 
more properly say, to the good sense and discernment of the 
publick, will not be lost; and we are sure it will not, if the 
application be rightly understood. For what is it that is 
asked for? Not an alms, not money to be transferred from 
the pockets of the rich to those of the poor, not a donation 
which can be requited only by thanks and gratitude; but 
the publick is asked to supply the means of satisfying its own 
wants ; every man who feels the importance of religion, who 
looks upon himself as an accountable being, is asked to con- 
tribute something to enable those who have the proper talents 
and disposition to devote themselves to the study, the under- 
standing, and the development of the truths, evidences, doc- 
trines, motives and consolations of Christianity. And is this 
charity, or is it that wise foresight, which seeks to secure its 
most valuable blessings by a judicious employment of its 
means What other security is there for society than reli- 
gion? What other security has the rich man for his wealth, 
or the poor for his hopes, or any man for his life, and whatever 
makes life valuable? If its truth be denied or forgotten, of 
what horrible excesses do not men become guilty? If its 
doctrines be corrupted, of what degrading superstition do 
they not become capable? The only unfailing preservative 
against the worst crimes and most debasing superstition, is a 
pure religion, and the only means of maintaining its power in 
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society, 1s to give a proper education to those whose lives are 
to be devoted to defending and enforcing it. 

But every body in our enlightened community acknow- 
ledges the truth of what we are saying, and will reply to us, 
‘have we not given evidence enough already of our disposi- 
tion to support religion ; have we not given a large sum in 
addition to the means previously collected at Cambridge for 
the express purpose of encouraging and educating young 
men °’ 

In answer to this question we beg leave to state, that theo- 
logical instruction has hitherto been given to the young men, 
who were devoting themselves to the profession, by only one 
professor in the college who was exclusively devoted to them. 
The labours of the other professors of the faculty are re- 
quired, by their statutes, to be given principally to under- 
graduates, and whatever they have done for theological stu- 
dents, has been in a great degree, voluntary. They have 
honourably toiled in a cause in which they felt interested. 
But there are several almost necessary branches of theo- 
logical education for which no provision whatever has yet 
been made, and the only fund, which can now be applied to 
the purpose of remedying these deficiencies, is the sum which 
was subscribed a few years ago, and which in that case must 
be diverted from its presentuse. Is this a proper dependence 
for our community Is it fit that we should rely for the edu- 
cation of our ministry on the voluntary, unrequited labour of 
the professors of the College ? Is it worthy of a wealthy 
and prosperous community to rest satisfied with so imperfect 
an establishment? Is it just to require, or possible to obtain 
a clergy of such high attainments as are demanded among 
us, if more sufficient means are not provided for their acqui- 
sition ? 

If it be asked, how so much has been actually accomplish- 
ed; how so many young men have been sent out prepared 
to fill the stations, which have been so rapidly vacated in our 
churches, if such be the deficiencies in the means of their 
education ; we answer, that it has been done by the most 
careful and judicious husbanding of these scanty means, and 
by the most honourable individual efforts ; efforts, which the 
publick can hardly expect should be indefinitely continued, 
unless it shows itself willing to appreciate and second them. 
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We have another answer still to make, viz. that much as has 
been accomplished, very much was necessarily left undone, 
which it was in the highest degree desirable to effect. It has 
come to our knowledge, and we doubt not to that of many of 
our readers, that many churches have been long unsupplied 
with pastors ; many parishes, after waiting in vain for a 
minister whose views suited their own, have resorted to other 
institutions for supply, rather than be longer without the ordi- 
nances of religion, and the instruction which might have 
been given in a manner more satisfactory to them ; and many 
more parishes, in different parts of the country, are now de- 
sirous of what they cannot obtain, a clergyman, whose liberality 
of sentiments will harmonize with their own. Many young 
men teo, who would gladly have availed themselves of the 
advantages offered by Cambridge, have been compelled to go 
where they could find more abundant pecuniary resources. It 
ought to be generally understood that the progress of rational 
Christianity, of what we conceive to.be true religion, has 
been very rapid within a few years; and if means were pro- 
vided for educating young men at Cambridge, the growth of 
the school would indicate the state of opinion among us, in- 
stead of being, as it has been, an insufficient and imperfect 
establishment. 

The wants of the schoo! are briefly enumerated by the 
Directors in the Circular before us, which particularly urges 
the importance of a building for the use of theological stu- 
dents; and in addition to this they say, 


‘We need foundations for two more Professorships. At pre- 
sent there is but one Professor exclusively devoted to the School, 
the Professor of Sacred Literature. For instruction in the other 
branches of theological education the students are dependent on 
the officers of College, in consequence of which, it is found that 
Ecclesiastical History, and the Pastoral Care, do not and cannot 
receive the attention, to which they are entitled in such an Institu- 
tion. 

‘To give the students every advantage it is also necessary, that 
a distinct and liberal appropriation should be made for the pur- 
chase of Books, to which the present funds of the Institution are 
not equal. It is true, the library of the College, which is open to 
the School, is the largest in the country, and particularly rich in 
theology ; but it is also true, that no provision whatever is made to 
supply it with the modern works in this department; many of 
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Theological Education. 61 


which are highly useful, and some of them absolutely indispensable, 
to such an education for the ministry, as our churches now expect 
and require.’ p. 19. 


On this subject of the library we think more might have been 
said to advantage, for we cannot but regard an extensive 
theological library as of the highest importance, not merely 
to the welfare, but to the very existence of the institution. 

In this opinion it 1s believed all will coincide, who have any 
interest in the subject of theological education, any acquaint- 
ance with the vast field of knowledge, which the theological 
student ought to cultivate, or any just sense of the value of 
the labours of the wise and the learned, who in past ages, 
and at the present day, have devoted themselves to this most 
important pursuit. It might seem then superfluous to urge 
upon the attention of any one, the necessity of providing for 
this first want of the student ; but there are some ideas pre- 
valent in a considerable portion of the community upon this 
subject, which we think it important to attempt, at least, to 
remove. 


In the first place, it is very commonly thought, that the | 


library of Harvard College, to which the theological.students 
may have access, is sufficient for all purposes of study. It is 
said to be particularly abundant in the theological department. 
Perhaps it is so, but it can only be by comparison with its 
many and great deficiencies in other departments; and any 
one, who has had much occasion to resort to it, must have had 
reason to complain of frequent want of success in his applica- 
tion. It often happens that a book cannot be obtained, though 
belonging to the library,—it has been already called for and 
taken out. ‘This will not excite surprise, if the very liberal 
manner in which the use of the library is permitted, be for a 
moment recollected. All officers, students, and resident gra- 
duates of the University, and all regularly ordained clergy- 
men within ten miles, have the privilege of taking, some a 
greater and some a less number of volumes, so that, in term 
time, from a fifteenth to a twelfth of the whole library is in 
constant use. It is believed that this statement rather falls 
short of the truth, than exceeds it, and certainly there are 
very few libraries in the world of which an equal proportion 
is constantly out. It should be observed also, that owing to 
the unavoidable scantiness of the private libraries of many of 
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our most respectable clergymen, the theological department 
is in great demand, and books are often retained for a 
long time by an individual, which are wanted by many. 
Much inconvenience has been experienced from this cause, 
and would be, even if the library were so rich as to possess 
a copy of every book of importance in the profession. But 
in a theological school, many copies of the same work will, of 
course, frequently be needed at the same time, by those who 
are pursuing the same studies. ‘There are then two impor- 
tant defects in the college library, regarded as a library fora 
theological school: first, very many books of great value in 
the profession are utterly wanting ; and secondly, there are 
not copies enough of the works it does possess to supply the 
necessary wants of the school. 

2d. Another suggestion, perhaps still more common, goes 
more generally into the question. It is very frequently asked, 
‘what is the use of so many books ? Nobody can read them 
all through, in the course of the longestlife, and if they could, 
it would be little to their advantage ; how then, can you ex- 
pect a young man to make use of them all, in the three years 
which he is to devote to study in your school?’ Many are 
inclined to be a little incredulous, when they hear it said that 
there are great deficiencies in the largest library our country 
possesses; but it is obviously impossible that twenty-five 
thousand volumes should comprise all the books of all ages, 
nations, languages, and subjects, which may be of use to us at 
the present day ; and though we cannot point out in detail all 
the uses to which such copious collections may be applied, 
yet it is easy to conceive of the chagrin, which must be felt 
by him, who is stopped in an interesting and important pur- 
suit, for the want of a book which the best libraries of the 
country cannot furnish. Such cases are by no means of rare 
occurrence, and every one who has been engaged in researches, 
not merely on theological, but on almost any other subjects, 
has found it impossible to procure the necessary books. It 
is not for students merely that a large library is wanted; 
the professors cannot obtain the requisite knowledge without 
it. And in inquiries into subjects, it is very rare that any 
books are to be read through, though it may be absolutely 
necessary to consult a great many, and the failure of a single 
volume may render unavailing, much of the labour which las 
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been devoted to the pursuit ; and it should be observed, that 
it is precisely the labour of the most profound and industrious, 
of those whose efforts would be most honourable to them- 
selves, and most useful to their country, perhaps to their age, 
the results of whose studies cannot be estimated by calcula- 
tions of the cost of any number of volumes, whose researches 
are most liable to be interrupted and rendered useless by the 
lamentably great deficiencies of our best libraries. 

But another objection may perhaps be made to all these 
efforts at improvement, by a class of men, who are commonly 
called practical,—men whose discretion ought to control the 
ardour of the enthusiastick scholar, and to check the extrava- 
gance of those who are inexperienced in the ways of the 
world. What need, they will say, of more books, or of more 
learned divines, than we have had? We have done very 
we!l thus far, and we have no disposition to reproach, with 
want of learning, those under whose ministrations we have 
grown up. Neither, we reply, have we. None can respect 
the unstained character of our elder clergy more highly than 
ourselves; and it is no reproach to them to say, that with 
better means than were furnished to them in their youth, they 
would have acquired more and earlier knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and they themselves would be the last to make their own 
attainments the limit of improvement. Upon the supposition, 
that the amount of knowledge to be acquired remained the 
same, it would be very desirable and important that our means 
for the acquisition of itshould be increased. But theological 
science, like every other species of knowledge, has made great 
advances within the last century, or even the last half century ; 
and unless we are willing to fall far behind our age, we must 
make greater exertions. than were necessary for our fathers, to 
retain a respectable rank in theirs. But what efforts can be 
reasonably called for, unless the means of exertion be supplied? 
Books are the repositories of knowledge, and if learning be de- 
sirable in the ministry, or in any other profession, they are, in the 
present state of the world, indispensable. In theology, per- 
haps,a greater number is requisite than in either of the other 
learned professions, for religion has always been, and of ne- 
cessity always must be, a subject of deeper interest to men 
than any other ; it embraces a great variety of kinds of 
knowledge, and many of those kinds of a difficulty not easily 
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overcome. Hence it has always been the case, that the sub- 
jects connected with it have employed the lives of great num- 
bers of studious and pious men, and the quantity of valuable 
works has gone on accumulating continually. If we are de- 
sirous of ascertaining the truth then, if we wish that the 
labours of those who have preceded us should not be entirely 
lost, we must spare no pains to obtain the results of those 
labours as contained in books; and if we would not remain 
stauionary, while al] around us are improving, we must know 
what others, engaged in the same pursuits, are accomplishing. 

There is another ground of objection, which we have heard 
urged against efforts to promote the truth, by men whose sa- 
gacity and experience deserve high respect. Looking back 
upon the history of religious opinions among us, these gentle- 
men perceive a great and gradual change, which they think 
is to be ascribed to the operation of the good sense, and dis- 
position to reflection,which are so characteristick of our com- 
munity; and they are of opinion that the truth is its own best 
defender, and that its power will be more likely to be felt, if 
no attempts are made to force it upon the belief of those who 
are either unacquainted with it, or opposed to it. 

We are disposed to agree entirely in the opinion, thatit is ex- 
ceedingly indiscreet violently to attempt to impose one’s faith 
upon others. We are persuaded that the progress of truth has 
often been retarded by the injudicious zeal of its friends ; but 
we are also satisfied that truth cannot be promulgated except 
it be taught. The common maxim of the ultimate prevalence 
of truth is founded upon the presumption, that some of those 
who profess it will be induced to come forward boldly, ear- 
nestly, and generously, inits defence. And if history be con- 
sulted, we beg to be referred to that truth, especially religious 
truth, which, when first announced, has not been met by op- 
position, obloquy, misrepresentation, or persecution, in propor- 
tion to its importance, and the degree of influence it was 
suited to exercise upon the character and conduct of men. 
Have these things been overcome by inactivity, and by waiting 
for the operation of the unaided might of truth? Or have 
her champions, in all ages, thought it necessary to act and to 
suffer in her cause? Was it by this patient waiting that the 
yoke of bigotry and superstition was broken, or that our 
fathers acquired for us the religious freedom, which was their 
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richest legacy? ‘Thanks to their bold and strenuous exer- 
tions, directed by the good Providence of God, we are not 
called upon to do or to endure so much as they did; but we 
are called upon by gratitude to them and by regard to our- 
selves and our children, to maintain, and with the growth of 
our country, proportionately to increase the means of religious 
instruction, which they so liberally provided. 

It will be a great and unhappy errour, if the application 
now made to the publick, be regarded as an attempt to esta- 
blish a new sect in religion, and to endow a college for its 
maintenance. It is not for the propagation of new opinions, 
not for the sake of ambitiously making proselytes to old ones, 
but to satisfy the loudly proclaimed wants of a large and in- 
creasing portion of the community, that the publick are now 
asked to contribute. Those who are the friends of what we 
regard as pure religion, will, we doubt not, show their sense of 
its importance to themselves and to others, and the degree in 
which they value their dearly bought and unequalled religious 
privileges by the liberality with which they will subscribe to 
the Theological School at Cambridge. 





Art. Iff.—Biblical Repertory. A Collection of Tracts in 
Biblical LInterature. By Cuartes Hoper. Vol. I. 
January, 1825. No. 1. Princeton Press. Printed by 
D. A. Borrenstein. pp. 152. 


Tuis work is to be published quarterly, and, we are told 


in the Prospectus, ‘is designed as a vehicle, by which in- 
formation contained in expensive and rare volumes may be. 
conveyed to the Biblical Student.—It may occasionally con- 
tain discussions of doctrinal points, and disquisitions on Eccle- 
siastical History ; but it is principally designed to excite a 
spirit for Biblical Studies, by circulating information on the 
Criticism of the Text—on the Ancient Versions—on Critical 
Editions—to furnish discussions of a Hermeneutical charac- 
ter—to bring forward interesting articles on the manners, 
customs, institutions, and literature of the East—on various 
points in Biblical Antiquities—on the literary history of the 
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Sacred Volume—to present Exegetical Treatises on impor- 
tant passages of Scripture—Biographical Notices of Biblical 
writers—Accounts of the most important Biblical works, &c.’ 

‘That there is need,’ we still use the words of Mr. Hodge, 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, and therefore of 
one who speaks with authority, ‘that there is need in our 
section of the Church of a work of this nature, very few will 
deny. It is manifest that we are falling behind our age in 
this species of Literature.’ 

The motives which prompted this undertaking were there- 
fore every way highly creditable to the enterprise of its author, 
and we hope he will meet with all the encouragement he 
needs, to enable him to carry his design into full effect. We 
say this as Unitarians, who must, as such, feel a deep in- 
terest in its execution, though it is to be conducted by a gen- 
tleman so widely differing from us in his views of religious 
truth, and who would be the last to centribute directly to the 
extension of our heresy. But there is in fact no one thing 
from which the friends of rational Christianity so confidently 
expect the triumph of their cause, as the prevalence of broad, 
correct, and philosophical principles of biblical criticism. 
Every attempt like this has a tendency to diffuse such princi- 
ples; and, by whomsoever and in whatever quarter made, 
Unitarians cannot, therefore, but wish it success, and ought, 
if necessary, to give it their aid. ‘The two articles, which 
compose the first number of the Repertory, are from German 
criticks, who it is needless to say, decidedly take the lead in 
this department of science. We know how much these 
writers have already done, and we believe they are to do 
much more, towards purifying and rendering more evan- 
gelical, the faith of that once Calvinistick school of the pro- 
phets so famous in New England; and when Mr. Hodge’s 
‘section of the Church’ shall have come up with ‘their age,’ 
which, as he tells us so ingenuously, it is now ‘ falling behind,’ 
we make no doubt but that the differences between Prince- 
ton and ourselves, will have diminished, at least in so far, that 
the look of sorrow, if not of anger, which the seminary there 
has turned upon her sister of Andover, for declension from the 
faith, will be remembered, certainly with wonder, perhaps 
with regret. 
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With Beck’s outlines of Hermeneuticks we were but little 
acquainted before reading the first part of it here given us 
by Mr. Hodge; and we know not that we should have had 
reasonable matter of regret had we never seen it at all, there 
are so many works upon the same subject so much better. 
Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, to instance in no 
other, is one of decidedly superiour character and value, of 
whicn there. has lately been printed at Cambridge, an edition 
abundantly large enough to supply our brethren of the Pres- 
byterian church, for years to come, we fear; and, what Mr. 
H. tells us is a recommendation in his communion, it is 
ready ‘ written in our own language.’”* Beck’s book has one 
advantage, however, which must, we think, have been the 
chief motive for translating and printing it; and that is a co- 
pious catalogue of books upon the subjects he treats or 
touches upon. We were sorry, indeed, not to see some of 
our favourites among the number, but if this publication an- 
swers no other end than to bring these books into circulation 
and use, it will have done no small benefit to the christian 
publick. 

The only other article here presented to us, is a transla- 
tion of Tittmann’s preface to his Meletemata Sacra. In this, 
strange though it may seem to Mr. Hodge, we find very 
little, if any thing, to which we cannot most cordially sub- 
scribe. A considerable portion of it, indeed, is taken up with 
a mere dispute about words;—we mean whether the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament shall be called historical, gram- 
matical, or historico-grammatical,—possessing, perhaps, some 
local claim to interest, but which otherwise is of little or no 
value, and might well have been omitted. But the great 
leading principles of interpretation laid down by the author, 
are in perfect accordance with those stated by Dr. Chan- 
ning in his sermon at Baltimore; and had Mr. Hodge read 
a little more, and more attentively, the writings of Unitarian 
theologians, he would hardly have done a thing so absurd 
as to attempt, as he does in his introduction to this trans- 
lation, to fasten upon those who cannot find ‘ the doctrines 
of the Deity of Christ and his atonement’ in their bibles, the 
exploded systems and wild theories of any German critick, 


* Prospectus, page 3. 
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who happens to be equally unsuccessful in the search. 
‘ All enlightened Interpreters of the Scriptures,’ says ‘Titt- 
mann, ‘ will concur in the opinion that the interpretation of 
the Bible is to be conducted upon the same principles with 
that of the profane writers.”* This we consider as at the 
foundation of all solid reasoning on the subject, and is as broad 
a position as the warmest advocate of liberal Christianity could 
wish. * The most learned men of every period,’ he tells us in 
another place, ‘ have supposed that the mode of interpretation, 
which is founded upon a just and accurate knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin literature, upon the principles of 
grammar, and other aids of this kind, is the only true and cer- 
tain mode, and the only one adapted to the acquisition and de- 
fence of the truth; and this mode, they have supposed, could in 
no way be so easily learnt as from those who have engaged in 
the criticism of the Greek and Latin classicks ; these, they say, 
are to be consulted, in the first instance, by all who address 
themselves to the interpretation of the Scriptures, and that 
strict mode is to be held up as a model, which has been 
adopted by those, who in the explication of human composi- 
tions, have acted with reverence, diligence, and modesty, and 
who have carefully brought all things to the test of gram- 
matical principles and correct observation, and have rejected 
every interpretation which was inconsistent with the usage of 
language, and have been more ready to confess their igno- 
rance of the subjects or expressions, than to indulge in the 
vituperation of the author, or to violate the genius of the 
language, and who have made it their earnest endeavour to 
reconcile with truth and the received forms of speech, such 
things as have appeared inconsistent with truth, or the com- 
mon peculiarities of style and language.’f ‘This is what Titt- 
mann would have us regard as his own view of the laws of 
interpretation ; and what law that Unitarians have ever con- 
tended for, is inconsistent with what is here said? What is 
there in the whole passage to which a single Unitarian critick, 
with any pretension to respectability, would in the least object ¢ 
It recognises the use and authority of reason, in this relation, 
as fully and as unequivocally as any one of them all. And 
even in the matter of the doctrine of accommodation, what 
Unitarian would wish for more than is allowed him by Mr. 
Hodge’s Beck, nay, by Tittmann himself ? 


*p. 139. tp. 140. 
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There doubtless is in Tittmann and other commentators of 
his class, as there is in Mr. Hodge and the orthodox generally, 
a vague horrour of reason, which operates like a panick among 
their thoughts, scattering them this way and that, before phan- 
toms of their own imaginations. When, for instance, we de- 
clare we cannot, if we would, believe Christ to be God and 
his own son, that there is any mercy in a being, whose jus- 
tice exacts a full and perfect satisfaction for every offence, or 
any justice in one who demands good conduct from beings 
naturally and utterly indisposed and made opposite to all that 
is good, and inclined to all that is evil,and that continually;— 
when we say we cannot believe this, or any thing so revolting 
to common sense, and so directly contradicted by every prin- 
ciple implanted by this same God in the very constitution of 
our nature,—why it is all set down to the ‘ pride of human 
reason, —‘ every individual’s opinions, or what he calls his 
reason, exclaims Mr. Hodge, ‘is made the supreme judge 
on matters of religion, —‘ you admit nothing into your sys- 
tems,’ remonstrates Tittmann, at least in Mr. Hodge’s transla- 
tion of him,* ‘ nothing which cannot be understood and demon- 
strated by unaided reason,’—and you therefore trust to that, 
declares Dr. Chalmers, which is of ‘no more value than the 
fooleries of an infant.’ We could fill a volume with quota- 
tions like these, but these are enough. It is the old, reite- 
rated, usque ad nauseam reiterated charge against the advo- 
cates of rational Christianity, that they exalt reason above 
revelation, and bring down the word of God to the standard 
of their own weak and fallible judgments. But must not the 
very pretension of a revelation be submitted to the tribunal 


* We have taken pains to compare every page but a very few of the last of 
this translation with the original, and it appears on the whole to be correct 
and faithful. There is occasionally an omission of a forcible clause of a sen- 
tence rather more difficult perhaps to do into English than the rest, and after 
the manner of those princes, at such work, King James's translators, the sense 
is a little accommodated here and there to the orthodox analogy of faith. 
On page 132, for instance, we find this uncouth, unscriptural phrase,— 
‘Eternal Son God.’ Knowing the orthodoxy of Tittmann, we supposed 
some such expression did really escape him. But in the original it is 
‘Filium Dei eternum,'—the Eternal Son of God,—a phrase which, with 
all submission to that fairest, most candid, and least assuming of contro- 
versialists, Dr. Millar, if not so harsh npon the ear, is equally unscriptural and 
absurd. ‘This, however, may be a mere errour of the press, though the great 
care, which seems to have been taken jn correcting other parts of the piece, 
inclines us to think it is not. 
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of reason? Or have these gentlemen discovered in mankind 
or had imparted to themselves, besides the faculty with which 
they sitin judgment upon all other evidence, another faculty, 
whose peculiar province it is to pronounce sentence upon the 
evidences of religion? For ourselves, we have been in the 
habit of thinking, not only, that poor human reason is to de- 
cide whether a messenger brings the proper credentials as 
the sent of God, but also whether the source itself from which 
the message comes, is one in which we can put implicit confi- 
dence. We speak it with reverence, but it seems to us ab- 
solutely indispensable to know, after admitting there is the 
fullest proof, that a dispensation actually comes to us with His 
high sanction, whether God himself be really such a being, 
as we, in an affair of such awful moment, can safely trust. 
We must know, for instance, at least, ‘that he is true, or he 
might deceive us,—that he 1s omniscient, or he might be de- 
ceived himself.’* But how, except by a deduction of reason, 
is this momentous fact to be ascertained? How, but by ex- 
amining, at the tribunal of human judgment, the testimony 
of the things that are made to the character of their Maker ¢ 
{t certainly cannot be proved wholly from the pretended re- 
velation itself. For this would ‘ involve the absurdity of ad- 
vancing evidence for facts, to the admission of which very 
evidence, these facts are themselves indispensable.’+ If then 
to resort to the other method, we have mentioned, which is 
the only one that remains, is to exalt our reason above reve- 
lation, we most certainly do it, and knew not by what pro- 
cess our adversaries avoid the same sin. 

But let us suppose the omniscience and veracity of the 
Deity established, and that a pretended messenger from Him 
has so far convinced us of his divine mission, that we are in- 
duced to give his message a hearing. Is there any further 
office for reason to discharge '—or must she now be thrust 
from her throne forever, and driven out for the future as one 
despised and rejected of men? We are very far from think- 
ing so, and here falls the weight of the charge against us. It 
is still the province of reason, we contend, to examine and try 
what is proposed for her acceptance and guidance. Not 
that she is at all competent to determine beforehand, precisely 


“See Christian Disciple, New Series, vol. ii. p. 107. + Ibid. p. 108 
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Biblical Repertory. 7k 
what will be the communication from that Being, whose in- 
spiration she is; if she could determine that, there could be 
but little need of receiving any communication from such a 
source at all. But, what is a very different thing, she is 
abundantly able to say what this communication cannot be. 
The author of it had not left himself wholly without witness 
in the world, before the fulness of time came for an extraor- 
dinary discovery of his character and will. ‘These, in their 
more essential particulars, were so written in the strong and 
deep lines of rocks, and rivers, and hills, upon the face of 
universal nature, in the constitution of man, and the whole 
economy of things, that there never was a time when none 
could read them, never a time when they did not tell us much 
of awful truth, and most commanding interest. 

Now suppose a pretended revelation should contradict or be 
utterly irreconcilable with all we thus gather from the or- 
dinary sources of divine knowledge. ‘This is a point which 
reason alone can decide,—a point, moreover, she can hardly 
help deciding. When the conclusions of natural religion, 
and the principles of what claims to be revealed, are both 
before her, a perception of their agreement or disagreement 
is almost inevitable. But we go further, and pronounce it 
our duty carefully to compare them, and fearlessly, though 
with reverence, to declare the result of our labour. For in 
all nature around us, we observe a wonderful harmony and 
order; no jarring of interests; no inconsistency of design ; 
no contradictory indications of character; but every thing, 
as with one voice, bespeaking the intelligence, the contriving 
skill, and superintending care of one great and powerful 
Being, who has the good of all constantly before him, in 
every exertion of his energy, in the whole administration of 
his will. The more we observe, the more we investigate, the 
deeper we pierce into the mysteries of his works, proof accu- 
mulates upon proof, till we can no more doubt that these things 
are really so, than we can doubt the existence of the material 
world itself, or our own being. Hence, to satisfy us, that a 
€ommunication really has for its author the same power which 
created, upholds, and governs the universe, it must not only 
not be inconsistent with, but show marks of the very same 
harmony and order, the same benevolence of design, and 
speak decidedly to the same traits of character. Jt is there- 
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fore we are so anxious to reconcile every thing in the Scrip- 
tures with reason ;—it is therefore we should hesitate at any 
rate to give our assent to doctrines, which, like those of the 
Westminster Catechism, set God’s attributes at variance, and 
so clothe him with terrours, that the very righteousness and 
judgment they so delight to represent as the habitation of his 
throne, have vanished and left in their stead a cruelty and a 
revenge, which render it the thing most contrary to reason in 
the world, either to love or be at any pains to serve him. 
While nature stands, we know not that any proof could make 
us accept that Catechism as a revelation from that great and 
good Being, that kind Father, whose tender mercies are over 
all his works, and who hath no pleasure at all that even the 
wicked should die. But, blessed be God, we have not the 
choice, we are not left in the dilemma, which compels us to 
put faith in that last relick of heathenism and darkness, or to 
turn the deaf adder’s ear to the voice of one, whose works 
are such as no man could do, except God were with him. 
We find nothing like it in the blessed volume we regard as 
containing the record of a revelation from the Most High. 
When we read the Bible we feel that we are in the presence 
of the same Being, who crowneth the year with his goodness, 
the same Holy One, whom the sun, and moon, and all the 
stars of light praise, and fire and hail, snow and vapours, 
stormy winds fulfilling his word, mountains and all hills bless. 
In a word, every thing clearly taught there is in perfect ac- 
cordance with every thing taught us in his works ;—we find 
nothing to contradict, nothing ‘ inconsistent with’ our reason, 
nothing to shock our moral feelings; and when we are ac- 
cused of bringing down the word of God to the standard - of 
our weak and fallible judgments, it should be remembered 
that we find the word of God thoroughly and triumphantly to 
stand the test. And when our accusers shall have imbibed 
a little more of the spirit of that sound criticism, which dis- 
tinguishes their ‘ age,’ we doubt not they will find it so too, 
and in time acknowledge, that what we reject as inconsistent 
with reason, aid as dishonourable to God, is no where to be 
found in the Scriptures, but is among the traditions, endless ge- 
nealogies, old wives’ fables, and oppositions of science falsely 
so called, which these very Scriptures condemn as making 
the commandment of God of none effect, and in various ways 
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impeding the great work of evangelizing the world. That 
the corruptions and absurdities of the popular, and therefore, 
of the orthodox faith, have been one principal cause of the 
want of success in our missionaries, and of the spread of mo- 
dern iofidelity, we have remarked again and again. We 
know not how these gentlemen can reply to the opposers of 
our religion, while they keep it incumbered with what they 
do. The infidel will tell them that it is beyond the power of 
language to express a stronger conviction of the falsehood, or 
incredibility of a doctrine than they themselves intimate, when 
they say it is inconsistent with reason, or above reason, or 
make use of any other of the shifts we are acquainted with, 
for avoiding the charge of absurdity, not to say any thing 
worse. If the friends of rational Christianity take other 
ground, and, above all, if they continue to find it so easily tena- 
ble, it is certainly matter of joy ; for it opens a prospect for 
the future success of our religion beyond what it has seen 
for ages. 

We have said above, that we are content to be allowed 
the doctrine of accommodation in interpreting the Scriptures, 
to the extent Beck and Tittmann have themselves approved 
it. But Mr. Hodge will doubt our sincerity, and we must 
therefore trespass upon the patience of our readers a little 
longer. For it is by pushing the doctrine of accommodation 


to an extreme these criticks will not permit, that, according 


to Mr. Hodge, ‘the existence and agency of Satan, the 
reality of demoniacal possessions, the expiatory character of 
Christ’s sufferings, and many other important doctrines,’ (the 
existence and agency of Satan, and the reality of demoniacal 
possessions, wnportant doctrines !) ‘ are explained away.’ 
With respect to the figurative language applied to the death 
of Christ, we do not accommodate a whit more than Titt-. 
mann thinks allowable in the Epistle to the Hebrews. For 
after giving an excellent outline of its design and contents, he 
observes—‘ The peculiar mode of exhibiting these doctrines 
was adapted to the condition of those who had been Jews.— 
As far as the manner of communication is concerned, the 
sacred writers accommodated themselves to the men of those 
days.—Whether theologians have acted wisely in explaining 
the work of Christ in redemption, by means of these figura- 
tive expressions, and using the words relating to the priest- 
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hood, in treating of doctrinal points; and whether it would 
not have been more proper to express, by proper and 
perspicuous words, those things which the Sacred Writers, 
for wise purposes, clothed in figurative language, 1s another 
question.’* ‘'Tittmann shows in this how he would answer this 
question for himself, and we are willing he should answer in 
the same way for us too. 

The question of the ‘ existence and agency of Satan, and 
the reality of demoniacal possessions,’ cannot be discussed in 
the limits we must here prescribe to ourselves. One thing, 
however, is clear. Christ nowhere directly teaches fhese 
doctrines, and we find cases in which the evangelists, in 
relating the same events, indifferently say, that our Saviour 
cast out demons, or that he healed certain diseases. And 
though, on the other hand, he has nowhere expressly denied 
them, he has given us principles, which, traced to their 
consequences, show them to be absurd and untenable ; and 
this was all he was bound to do. ‘He did not come into the 
world directly and immediately to attack every errour and 
abuse he found in it, but left many things to be corrected 
and discovered in the ordinary progress of improvement. 
Farmer’s work upon this subject, we consider a most triumph- 
ant argument, and to this we beg leave to refer all who feel 
an interest in the subject. 

After all, we most cheerfully recommend the undertaking 
which has occasioned these remarks, to the patronage of the 
publick. It is doubtless intended to have the character of a 
party work, as is most clearly evinced by the present number. 
But we still believe, as we intimated above, that it will be of 
essential service to the cause of pure Christianity. Besides, 


the diffusion of knowledge has a tendency to liberalize men’s © 


minds ; and one good effect the work doubtless will have, 
and that is, to bring sect better acquainted with sect, and 
thus do much towards disarming controversy of its sting, and 


promoting better feelings among the various divisions of the 
Church. 


*P. 132, 133. 
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Art. 1V.—4n Explanation of the Apocalypse, or Revela- 
tion of St. John. By AvexanpeR Smytu. 12mo. pp. 
59. Washington City. 1825. | 


Ir is not our purpose to enter into the details of this singu- 
lar pamphlet. But, as it seems to have attracted some atten- 
tion, our readers may expect that we should offer them a few 
words of comment upon it. The object of the author is to 
show that the Apocalypse is a forged book, written by lreneus 
bishop of Lyons, toward the end of the second century, in 
praise of the Roman tyrant Caracalla; and that its contents 
are nothing else than sketches of contemporary history in 
symbolical language. 

The question concerning the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
is a very complicated one, and we have not the smallest de- 
sire to go into the discussion of it. We cannot avoid saying, 
however, that Mr. Smyth’s summary way of setting it at rest 
is as superficial as any thing we ever saw, that made the least 
pretension to learning or criticism. It has been the fortune 
of that remarkable book to be the earliest controverted, and 
among the earliest mentioned, of all the writings of the Chris- 
tian canon. We say among the earliest mentioned, because 
the testimony of Justin Martyr to its existence in his day is as 
express as words could make it; and, until we paid fifty cents 
for these lucubrations of Mr. Smyth, we never heard it denied 
that Justin was acquainted with the work, and ascribed it to 
John the Apostle. Whether or not it was really composed 
by that eminent disciple, and on which side the weight of 
evidence preponderates, many men grown old in these studies 
have found harder to determine, than our member of Con- 
gress appears to have done. But, happily, the question is not 
one, in which the Christian religion has any deep concern. 
This we are anxious to make understood, because the popu- 
lar impression is not apt to be discriminating on these sub- 
jects. To assail the authority of an established opinion, or 
of a writing that is generally accounted holy, seems to many 
to be an attack on Christianity itself; but our faith is placed 
quite beyond the borders of these ‘ debateable lands.’ 

The Apocalypse has met with a singular fate in another 
respect. It has always been a riddle without a full solution. 

Visionary men have interpreted it into whatever they wished 
to make it. The curious have so puzzled over it, and the 
ingenious so trifled with it, as long since to have convinced 
many sober men, of orthodox repute, that it was either inex- 
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plicable or unmeaning. Luther, in the prefaces to his Ger- 
man translation of it, made no scruple of speaking of it in the 
following language. ‘ Let every one think of it what his own 
spirit suggests. My spirit can make nothing out of this book, 
and I have’reason enough not to esteem it highly. Though 
many have made the attempt, no one to the present day has 
brought any thing certain out of it, but several have made 
incoherent stuff out of their own brain.’ Since the days of 
Luther, the same superstitious and insipid sehemes,—or 
dreams,—of interpretation, have been resorted to, of which 
he complained, and of which some of our readers may 
have seen fair specimens in Newton and Faber. It was 
a small thing that the Pope and the Mussulmans should 
make a conspicuous figure in it. The minutest points of 
modern history have been found distinctly described there, 
and even the leading events of the French revolution down 


‘ to the entrance of the allies into Paris. 


A very different system of explanation, however, has 
grown up of late years. Many learned men look for nothing 
in the Apocalypse but an ‘ enigmatical relation of past events,’ 
and a prophecy of Christ’s second coming according to the 
prevailing conceptions and imagery of thatage. Mr. Smyth 
is not without authority then, for supposing that the history 
and opinions of that early time are the proper clue through 
the labyrinth; but his historical researches seem to us very 
perversely applied, and his utter ignorance or disregard of 
the religious thoughts and language of the primitive Christians 
is perfectly astounding. Who in his senses could imagine, 
that a christian writer of the second century should apply 
the terms ‘ lamb of God,’ ‘ word of God,’ and many express- 
ions that had long become appropriated to the Saviour, to 
any other person whatever,—especially to a Roman prince, 
and that through a whole book? But nothing staggers Mr. 
Sinyth, who will have them all belong to Caracalla. 

Our author has usually no Jack of confidence in his state- 
ments, and his UNQUESTIONABLY stands out in very imposing 
capitals. But when he comes to the number of the beast, 
he seems carried beyond himself by the transports of his de- 
monstration. * His number is 666.’ The name of Decimus 
Clodius Albinus, written in Greek, contains this number. 
This is the proof required by the writer that his enigma is 
solved. There can be no mistake. ‘ The interpretation is 
sure.’ Now though we should grant that 666 is the precise 
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number contained in the name of Albinus when written fully 
out in Greek letters; what would this prove, but that Mr. 
Smyth bad added one more to the many names, from which 
that number may be extracted? We had enough of them be- 
fore, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, from Simon Zelotes, 
through Genseric, Mahomet, Pope Benedict IX. Loyola, Lu- 
ther, and many more, down to Bonaparte himself. But no 
one was ever so presumptuous before, or counted so largely 
on the ignorance of others, as to pretend that he had thus 
proved beyond all doubt that his theory was the true one. 
It unluckily happens, however, that the power of the letters 
in the name of D. C. Albinus, when that name is written in 
the nominative cuse, is not 666, but 1116. The only reason 
that can possibly be given for our author’s preference of 
the accusative case, is that no other could be twisted into his 
theory. 

One word on the effrontery of charging Ireneus of Lyons 
with having forged the Apocalypse. ‘In this passage,’ says 
Mr. Smyth, after quoting a sentence from that father, ‘ Ireneus 
intimates that, if he thought proper, he could disclose the 
name which contains, by the Greek letters, the number 666.’ 
This may seem very cunningly said. But it is not so cunning 
as to conceal from his readers the fact,p—if he knew it him- 
self,—that Ireneus does ‘ disclose the name which contains, 
by the Greek letters, the number 666.’ And though that 
venerable bishop, who spoke Greek as his native tongue, 
sixteen centuries and a half ago, was not near so sure of 
being right as our General, he does nct disclose Decimus 
Clodius Albinus in any case whatever. He tells us in his 5th 
book against heresies, chap. 30th, of two names, which give 
the desired number, Lateinos and Teitan; of which he is 
inclined to adopt the latter, as, on the whole, the more 
probable. 

The little that we have now said of this pamphlet, is more 
than we meant to say. 

‘ Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt.’ 


We have heard it called very ingenious ; and it certainly is 
nearer that than ingenuous. But it should not be forgotten how 
easy it is to be ingenious with enigmas. Even Faber and 
they of his school have not been deficient in such small exer- 
cises of their wits ; and, if it seemed serious enough, we would 
say, that Faber in the enigmatical language of the Roman 
alphabet has exactly the same power with Smyth. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


att Bickersteth’s Treatise on the Lord’s Supper ; adapted to the Ser- 

| vice of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States ; 

ui with an Introduction, Notes,and Essay. By Gregory T. Bedell, 

au A.M. Rector of St. Andrews Church, Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

| Two Sermons, delivered to the First Parish in Hingham. By 
Joseph Richardson. 

Life a Journey, and Man a Traveller; a New Years Sermon, 
preached at Trinity Church, on January 4th, 1824; and, by 
particular Desire, delivered again on January 2d, 1825. By 
John 8. J. Gardiner, D. D. Boston. S. H. Parker. 

A Discourse on the Proper Character of Religious Institutions ; 
delivered at the opening of the Independent Congregational 
Church, in Barton Square, Salem, Dec. 7, 1824. By Henry 
Colman. Published at the Request of Proprietors. Salem. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Gospel Advocate. No. 49. 

The Substance of Two Discourses, delivered in New York, Dec. 
17,1824. By Elias Hicks, a Minister of the Society of Friends. 
New York. 

Orthodoxy ; being Objections to the Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Proofs 
that the Common Theories and Modes of Reasoning respecting 
the Depravity of Mankind, exhibit it as a Physical Attribute.’ 

Missionary Journal, and Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Wolf, 
Missionary to the Jews. Written by Himself. First American 
Edition. Philadelphia. 

Biblical Repertory ; a Collection of Dissertations on Biblical 
Literature. By Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of Biblical and 
Oriental Literature, in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
N. J. No. 1. To be continued Quarterly. 

The Prospects and Claims of Pure Christianity ; a Sermon preach- 
ed at the Dedication of the Twelfth Congregational Church, in 
Boston, Oct. 13,1824. By John G. Palfrey, A. M. Pastor of 
the Church in Brattle Square. Published by Request. 8vo. pp. 
34. Boston. W. W. Clapp. 

The Cabinet ; or, Works of Darkness brought to Light. Being a 
Retrospect of the Anti-Christian Conduct of some of the Leading 
Characters of the Society of Friends, towards Elias Hicks. To 
which is added the proposed Quaker Creed ! ! and an Appendix, 
containing some Remarks on Thomas Eddy’s Letter, and his 
‘Facts and Observations,’ with a Glance at Passing Events. 

| Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Philade)phia. 

| A Review of the Rev. Mr. Colman’s Sermon, delivered at the 

| Opening of the Independent Congregational Church, in Barton 
Square, Salem. Boston. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Bible News; or, Sacred Truths, Relating to the Living God, His 
Only Son, and Holy Spirit, Illustrated and Defended, in a con- 
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tinued Series of Letters and Inquiries; to which is added a 
Respectful Address to the Trinitarian Clergy, relating to their 


Manner of treating Opponents. By Noah Worcester, D. D. 
Third Edition. 12mo. pp. 302. 


Book of Revelation Unsealed ; an Explanation of the Apocalypse, 
or Revelation of St. John. By Alexander Smyth, Member of 
Congress. 18mo. pp. 59. Washington, D. C. 

Retrospective Theology ; or the Opinions of the World of Spirits. 
By Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. Pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in the City of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 


For the information of those of our readers, probably a great majority, 
who have not heard of this publication, we will mention that it is in the form 
of a vision, in which the author is introduced into Heaven and Hell. The 
great rule for admission to Heaven, according to him, is an assent to the 
doctrines of the Westininster Assembly’s Catechisms and Confession of Faith, 
conformably to his mode of understanding them ; a little room, however, 
being ‘eft for some, who, though they have not ‘ kept the ridge of the hill, 
where wind and water shears,’ have yet not deviated too far into ‘ right hand 
snares and extremes, or left hand way-slidings.’ With certain excellent saints 
of the Westminster creed, he holds conferences ; and they all profess to him, 
that in their glorified state, they have become converts exactly to his own 
opinions ; the author being, as far as appears, the sole individual in modern 
times, who has enjoyed a perfectly correct and thorough comprehension of 
the whole Calvinistick system, while yet in the body. In Hell, he finds all 
that innumerable multitude, including especially Unitarians, who have not 
believed the doctrines of total depravity, particular redemption, and effectual 
calling. As in Heaven, so in Hell, he puts his own language into the mouths 
of those whom he meets; and of what character this is, we were about to 
say might be easily conjectured ; but we rather doubt whether it can be, by 
one who has common feelings of decency. His allusions to individuals, living 
and dead, are numerous and very intelligible. It is a fact, almost too offensive 
to mention, that he introduces, if we understand him, among those in torment, 
a late most eminent clergyman of this city, whose departed excellence is still 
fresh in the love of all good men who knew him. We shall not profane his 
name by mentioning it in this connexion. Whether we are right concerning 
the particuiar individual referred to, as there can be little doubt we are, the 
character of the passage remains essentially the same. 

This pamphlet is, however, a curiosity, and worth the attention of those 
who have a taste for collecting the monstrous productions of the human 
intellect. It shows how far a weak mind may be debased by false religion. 
What in another might appear the malignity of a fiery bigot, seems in this 


writer to be only a mixture of vanity, flippancy, and folly, fermented by the 
leaven of his creed. 


A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. William Henry 
Furness, as Pastor of the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1825. By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister 
of the Second Church in Boston. Together with the Charge by 
Aaron Bancroft, D. D. of Worcester, Mass. and the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Ezra S. Gannett, of Boston. Philadelphia. 
A. Small. 

A Sermon, preached before the Bible Society of North Carolina, 
on Sunday, December 12, 1824. By the Right Rev. John §. 
Ravenscroft, Bishop of the Diocese of North Carolina; with an 
Appendix, 8vo. pp. 22. Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Character and Object of the Church ; a Sermon delivered at 
the Installation of Rev. Frederick Freeman, Pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church in Plymouth, by Rev. Justin Edwards, 
Pastor of a Church in Andover. 

Unitarian Miscellany. No. 48. 

The Second Volume of Sermons and Plans of Sermons, on many 
of the most Important Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson. pp. 312. Baltimore. 

Christian Spectator. Vol. VI. Nos. 1 and 2. 

The Literary and Evangelical Magazine. Vol. VIII. Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Vindication of the Divine ye of the Bible, by Human 
Reason, and Argument. By M. M. B. 

Sabine’s Lectures on Balfour’s Inquiry. Boston. 

The Power of Faith Exemplified, in the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Isabella Graham, of New York. By D. Bethune. To which is 
added Extracts from a number of Devotional Letters, Written a 
short time previous to her Death. Price $1. New York. Wilder 
& Campbell. 

A Greek Grammar of the New Testament ; Translated from the 
German of George Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology at 
Erlangen. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, and Edward Robinson, 
Assistant Instructer in the same Department. 8vo. pp. 176. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. 

Triumphs of Intellect ; a Lecture, delivered October, 1824, in the 
Chapel of Waterville College. By Stephen Chapin, D. D. 
Professor of Theology in said College. Waterville, Me. 

Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, Esq. From the second 
London Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Four Gospels, Translated from the Greek ; with Preliminary 
Dissertations, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By George 
Campbell, D. D., F. R. S. Edinburgh, Principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. 4 Vols. 8vo. With the Authior’s last Cor- 
rections. Boston. T. Bedlington & Charles Ewer. 

A Sermon, preached at the Funeral of His Excellency William 
Eustis, Esq. late Governour of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, in the Presence of the Constituted Authorities of the State, 
Feb. 11, 1825. By Daniel Sharp, Chaplain of the Senate. 

The Heavenly Sisters; or, Biographical Sketches of the Lives of 
Thirty eminently Pious Females. 

The Obligations of Christians to the Heathen World ; a Sermon 
delivered at the Old South Church, in Boston, before the Auxil- 
iary Foreign Mission Society of Boston and Vicinity, at their 
Annual Meeting, Jan. 3, 1825. By Warren Fay, Pastor of the 


First Church in Charlestown, a Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. 
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Redeeming the Time; a Sermon by Samuel M. Emerson, Pastor 
of a Church in Manchester. 

An Abridgment of Rev. W. Ward’s View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindoos ; Including a minute 
description of their Manners and Customs, and Translations from 
some of their Principal Works. First American from the last 
improved Serampore Edition. 1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 500. With 
ten Engravings. H. Huntington, Jr. Hartford, Conn. 

A Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian of the Cherokee 
Nation. By Rufus Anderson, A. M. Assistant Secretary to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With 
a neat Frontispiece. Samuel T. Armstrong. 

The Sacred and Profane History of the World Connected, from 
the Creation of the World to the Dissolution of the Assyrian 
Empire at the Death of Sardanapalus, and to the Declension of 
the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, under the Reigns of Ahaz 
and Pekah ; including the Dissertation on the Creation and Fall 
of Man. By Samuel Shuckford, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty, George the Second. Revised, Corrected, and 
greatly Improved, by James Creighton, B. A. Four Volumes 
in two. Illustrated with a New and Correct Set of Maps and 
Plans, and an Extensive Index. The first American from the 
fifth London Edition. Philadelphia. W.W. Woodward. 

\ Letter from a Blacksmith to the Ministers and Elders of the 
Church of Scotland ;-in which the Manner of Publick Worship 
in that Church is considered; its Inconveniences and Defects 
pointed out ; and Methods for removing them humbly proposed. 
From a London Edition. R. P. & C. Williams. 

The Fountain of Life Opened; or a Display of Christ, in his 
Essential and Mediatorial Glory. Containing forty-two Sermons, 
on Various Texts. By Rev. John Flavel. First American edition. 

The Power of God Manifest in the Gospel Ministry. A Sermon 
preached in Brooklyn, Conn. April 14, 1824, at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Ambrose Edson, over the first Trinitarian Church 
and Society in that Place. By Alfred Ely, Pastor of the Church 
in Monson, Mass. Hartford. Goodwin & Co. 

 Valedictory Discourse, preached at Greenfield, Mass. July 11, 
1824, before the Second Congregational Society in that Place. 
By their late Pastor, Charles Jenkins. Published by Request. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 

The Evidence of Christianity, derived from its Nature and Re- 
ception. _ By J. B. Sumner, A. M. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

A Letter to a Friend, on the Authority, Purpose, and Effects of 
Christianity, and especially on the Doctrine of Redemption. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Philadelphia. B. & T. Kite. 
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82 New Publications. 
a 
Dw te The Evangelical Catechism, adapted to the Use of Sabbath Schools 
4 and Families, with a new Method of instructing those who 
) cannot read. By the Rev. John Mines. Second Edition. 


Georgetown, D.C. J. Thomas. 

A Discourse on Church Government, wherein the Rights of the 

Church, and the Supremacy of Christian Princes are vindicated 

and adjusted. By John Potter, D. D. Bishop of Oxford, and 

afterwards Bishop of Canterbury. First American Edition. 

Philadelphia. 8. Potter & Co. 

| Spiritual Songs ; composed and published by Henry Bridge- 
water, L. P. of Chesterfield Co. Va. Richmond Va. T. W. 

White. 

Final Restoration demonstrated from the Scriptures of Truth, by 
three sufficient Aguments ; the Oath of Jehovah ; the Loon of 

Jehovah ; the Prayer of Faith. Also, the main Objections 

refuted. Designed to vindicate the Character of God, and 

justify his Ways to Man. By Philo Bereanus. Boston. 

We copy this from the Spectator, where Oliver Everett is named as the 
publisher. Through what errour we know not. He has published no such 
book. 

A Plea for the West ; a Sermon preached before the Missionary 
Society of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, in Augusta, 
Nov. 1, 1824. By T. Charlton Henry, D. D. Published by 
Request of the Synod. 

Zion’s Harp, or a New Collection of Musick, intended as a Com- 
panion to § Village Hymns for Social Worship by the Rev. 
Asahel Nettleton.’ Also, adapted to other Hymn Books, and 
to be used in Conference Meetings, and Revivals of Religion. 
New Haven. N. & S. 8. Jocelyn. 

A Sermon on the Duty and Advantages of affording Instruction to 
the Deaf and Dumb. By Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of 
the American Asylum at ‘Hartford, Conn. for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. Concord. 

The Intellectual and Moral Glories of the Christian Temple, illus- 
trated from the History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church ; 
a Synodical Discourse. By the Rev. S. S. Sclimucker, A. M. 
Preached October 17th, in the Lutheran Church, Middletown, 
Md. and published by the Vestry of said Church. 

The Signs of the Times ; a Sermon delivered on the Formation of 
a Missionary Society in Brookfield, Mass. Auxiliary to the A. 

: B. C.F. M. Oct. 27, 1824. By Thomas Snell, Pastor of the 

| Church in North Brookfield. ; 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
Dec. 25, 1824, by John Ware, M. D. 

Barbauld’s Lessons for Children, in Four Parts; for Children 
rom Two to Four Years Old. Second Edition. Wells & Lilly. 
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Dedications.—Installations.—Ordinatoons. 83 


A few Thoughts (of an aged Layman) respecting Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit, as they relate to Unitarians and Trinitarians. 
Portland. 

Piety promoted, in Brief Memorials and Dying Expressions of 
some of the People called Quakers. The Ninth Part. By 
Thomas Wagstaffe. Philadelphia. 

Letters on Christian Communion, addressed to the Members of the 
Associate Reformed, the Associate, and the Reformed Churches. 
By Ebenezer Dickey, D. D. Philadelphia. 

A Sermon, preached at the Dedication of the New Meeting House 
in the First Parish, in Deerfield, Dec. 22, 1824, by Samuel 
Willard, A. A. 8. Minister of that Parish. Published by 
Request. Ansel Phelps. Greenfield. 





DEDICATED. 

Jan. 12, the Meeting House of the Firs: Church in Bernardston. Introduc- 
tory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Smith of Warwick ; Dedicatory Prayer by Rev Mr. 
Smith of Rowe ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Rogers of Bernardston ; and Concluding 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Harding of New Salem. 

Jan. 26, the Meeting House of the Church in Canton. Introductory Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. White of Dedham; Dedicatory Prayer by Rev. Dr. Harris of 
Dorchester ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Huntoon of Canton, from Haggai ii. 9; 
and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover. 

—<—— 


INSTALLED. 

Jan. 26, Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, Pastor of the Second Church in Amherst, 
N.H. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Leo- 
nard of Dublin; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Brazer of Salem, from Ephesians iv. 3 ; 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr. Lowell of Boston ; Charge by Rev. Mr. Pierpont 
of Boston; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Boston , Ad- 
dress to the Church and Society by Rev. Dr. Thayer of Lancaster; and 
Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Dunbar of Peterborough. 

Feb. 16, Rev. Henry Colman, Pastor of the new Church in Salem. Intro- 
ductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Frothingham of Boston; Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Walker of Charlestown, from Isaiah xxv. 6, 7; Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Flint of Cohasset ; Charge by Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline ; Fellowship of the 
Churches by Rev. Mr. Flint of Salem; Address to the Church and Society by 
Rey. Mr. Pierpont of Boston ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Brazer of Salem. 


i 


ORDAINED. 

Dec. 29, Rev. Joseph M. Brewster, Pastor of the Church in Peru. 

Jan. 12, Rev. William H. Furness, Pastor of a Church in Philadelphia. 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Ware of New 
York ; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Ware of Boston, from 2 Thes. iii. 1; Ordaining 
Prayer and Charge by Rev. Dr. Bancroft of Worcester ; Fellowship of the 
thurches and Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston. 

Jan. 19, Rev. Alexander Young, Pastor of the New South Church in Bos- 
ton. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont; Sermon by Rev. Mr. Palfrey, from Titus ii. 15; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Ware of the University ; Charge by Rev. Dr Channing ; Fellowship 


of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem; and Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Harris of Dorchester. 





































84 Obituary.—Errata. 


Feb. 2, Rev. John Flagg, Pastor of the Second Church in Roxbury. Intro- 
ductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Boston ; 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Walker of Charlestown, from Heb. iv.2; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline ; Charge by Rev. Dr. Lowell of Bos- 
ton; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Gray of Roxbury, and Con- 
cluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Lamson of Dedham. 

Feb. 9, Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of the Twelfth Church in Boston. In- 
troductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Walker of 
Charlestown ; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Lowell from 1 Thes. ii. 4; Ordaining 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. Beede of Wilton, N. H.; Charge by Rev. Dr. Ware of 


the University ; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Green of Lynn; Ad- 
dress to the Church and Society by Rev. Mr. Palfrey ; and Concluding Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Parkman. 


———- 


DIED. 
At New Gloucester, Mr. Isaac Parsons, late a member of the Theological 
School at Cambridge. 
Jan. 27, Rev. John Bradford, Pastor of the Second Church in Roxbury, 
Et. 69. 
‘He possessed’ said Rev. Mr. Gray in his Sermon on the occasion, ‘ a 
truly catholick mind, too far elevated to become shackled by narrow and 


exclusive views, but wide and comprehensive as were the excellent feelings of 


his soul. He was truly a liberal Christian, and was not afraid nor ashamed 
to be called such. To sect or party, in religion, his enlarged mind and views, 
strengthened and improved by extensive reading and acquirements, could 


never feel confined. He loved and venerated the good of every faith and of 
every name. He possessed, in a word, the mind of a scholar, the feelings of 


the friend, the manners of the gentleman, and the virtues of the Christian. 
‘Naturally his disposition was timid, and death had long worn to him an 


appalling aspect. But for months previous to his departure, this king of 


terrours had changed his form into an angel’s face, and wore no more frowns 
for him. 

‘ During his last short illness, such was his weakness, that he saw none but 
his immediate family and physician. To them it was with difficulty he could 
interchange any conversation. He exercised in it, however, the most entire 
patience under great bodily oppression, and continued still desirous for his 
release,—for that it was time to be at home,—and so it pleased his Almighty 
Father that he should.’ 

—p-—- 


ERRATA 
Page 5, line 26, before one, insert any. 
Page 38, line 6, for firm read fierce. 
rare line 29 , for If, read Let. 
edi continue extract— The lamp of truth flashes in the socket, and 
threatens to leave him in the gloom of despair ; every object presents a dreary 
aspect; he moves through darkness to a land unknown ; shifting phantoms 
hover round him; unearthly voices tempt him to turn inward on the energies 
of his own mind, and seek what is necessary there. At the sight of the moral 
chaos within, he is thrown back with increasing sorrow on what is without. 
The pitiless starm mingles its terrours with the ragings of the mountain 
stream; the thunders roar; the lightning’s livid glare reveals the face of 
nature in her new deformities ; the demon of the storm mingles his unearthly 
shrieks with the roaring of the thunder, and lashing the whirlwind into fury , 
he rides over his head, and threatens to ‘carry him away in a tempest of the 
mght !’ Return, O pilgrim | ” &e. 
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